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TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
GENERAL EpucaTIon SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE CoMMITTEER ON EpucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Bailey (chairman) 
Brademas, Kearns, and Frelinghuysen. 

Also present: R. E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 

(H.R. 13016 follows:) 


(H.R. 13016, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


ABILL To amend the National School Lunch Act to provide for a more equitable distribution of the funds 
available under such Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States*of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the National School Lunch Act 
42 U.S.C. 1753) is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’”’ after ‘Sec. 4.” by strikingFout 
“Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands’ and inserting 
inlieu thereof ‘‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands’. 
Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act is further amended by striking out the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sentences thereof and inserting in lieu,of 
such sentences the following new paragraphs: 

“(b) Subject to the limitations imposed in subsection (d), apportionment among 
the States shall be made on the basis of two factors: (1) the participation rate for 
the State, and (2) the assistance need rate for the State. The amount of the 
apportionment to any State shall be determined by the following method: First, 
determine an index for the State by multiplying factors (1) and (2); second, divide 
this index by the sum of the indices for all the States; and third, applv the figure 
thus obtained to the total funds to be apportioned: Provided, however, That pro- 
portionate adjustments shall be made as necessary to provide that the sum avail- 
a to any State is not less than 5 cents times the participation rate for such 
tate. 

“(c) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the participation rate of a State shall be the number of type A lunches 
served by participating schools in such State in the preceding fiscal year, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

““(2) the assistance need rate of each State shall be determined by assigning 
a value of five to each of the States and by increasing the value of five for each 
State having an annual per capita income less than the average annual per 
capita income of all the States by the ratio that the average annual per capita 
income of each such State bears to the average annual per capita income of all 
the States, up to a maximum value of nine. 

‘*(3) the per capita income figures used in determining the assistance need 
rates under this section shall be the average of those certified by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the latest three years for which such figures are avail- 
abie. 

“‘(4) ‘school’ means any public or nonprofit private school of high school 
grade or under and, with respect to Puerto Rico, shall also include nonprofit 
child-care centers certified as such by the Governor of Puerto Rico. 
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“(d) In the event that the amount available for apportionment under this 
section does not exceed an amount equal to 5 cents times the sum of the partic. 
pation rates for all States, the assistance need rate for each State shall be the rate 
obtained by dividing the sum of the participation rates for all States into the 
amount available for apportionment under this section.” 

Src. 2. Section 5 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1754) is amended 
(1) by striking out “Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands’’. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amended 
(1) by inserting ‘‘(a)”’ after “Sxc. 6”, (2) by striking out “for his administrative 
expenses’’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘for use as provided in subsection (b)”, 
and (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Two-sevenths of the funds made available for use as provided in this 
subsection may be granted by the Secretary to State educational agencies which 
request such funds for use by such agencies in meeting their administrative 
expenses. The amount which may be granted a State educational agency under 
this subsection may not exceed an amount which bears the same ratio to the total 
funds available for distribution under this subsection as that State’s apportion- 
ment under section 4 for the vear bears to the total funds being apportioned. The 
remainder of such funds tnay be used by the Secretary for his administrative 
expenses.”’ 

Suc. 4. The first sentence of section 9 of the National School Lunch Act (42 
U.S.C. 1758) is amended to read as follows: ‘Lunches served by schools partici- 
pating in the school lunch program for which reimbursements are paid under this 
Act shall meet minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secretary 
for type A lunches on the basis of tested nutritional research.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1759) is 
amended by striking out ‘“‘number of children between the ages of five and seven- 
teen, inclusive, attending nonprofit private schools within the State is of the total 
number of persons of those ages within the State attending school” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “participation rate for all nonprofit private schools 
within the State is of the participation rate for the State”. 

Sec. 6. Section 11(d)(1) of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is 
amended by striking out ‘‘ ‘State’ includes any of the fortv-eight States and the 
District of Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands’’, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “ ‘State’ includes any of the 
fifty States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands’’. 

Sc. 7. Section 11(c) of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is 
amended by inserting after the words ‘‘materials of instruction’? the words “on 
any State educational agency or’. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by this Act shall take effect July 1, 1961. 

Mr. Baitey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The committee has been convened this morning for the purpose of 
some initial testimony in the field of our National School Lunch Act. 
This had its inception back in the midthirties and except for one or 
two changes in the legislation there have been no basic alterations 
in the program. The Chair is of the opinion that the time has come 
when we should give serious consideration to rewriting this legislation. 
It is a million-dollar business. While the Federal Government is a 
liberal contributor to it, at the present time a good part of the financing 
comes from State contributions and more particularly contributions 
of local communities. 

One of the underlying purposes for convening the committee was 
to see if we could not get a better procedure for the distribution of 
these funds whereby they could be directed into areas where necessary 
to provide a great number of free lunches. 

We have this morning the people from the Department of Agri- 
culture who are directly interested in administering this legislation. 
Tomorrow it is planned to have some of the proponents speak for 1t. 
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There is no intention that we expect to enact legislation at this 
brief session, which probably will not last more than a couple weeks, 
but we do think it is high time that we got started on proposals to 
revise this very important piece of legislation. 

Our first witness today will be Mr. Howard Davis, Deputy Director, 
Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 
introduce your assistants and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD P., DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MARTIN GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION ; 
SAMUEL VANNEMAN, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT BRANCH; HERBERT ROREX, CHIEF, SCHOOL LUNCH 
BRANCH; AND MISS ISABELLE KELLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

I am Howard P. Davis, Deputy Director, Food Distribution 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Our Division has the responsibility for administering the 
national school lunch program, the special milk program, and also 
the distribution of the Department’s surplus commodities. 

On my left is Miss Isabelle Kelley, administrative assistant to the 
Director of the Division; and on my right is Mr. Samuel Vanneman, 
who is Chief of our Program Analysis and Development Branch. 

Before I read my formal statement, Mr. Chairman, I might say 
that this statement was prepared on the basis of the original bill as 
presented to this committee. However, we feel that this statement 
applies equally to the new bill that is before the committee, which in 
effect corrects some of the technical flaws in the original bill, and in 
addition the tables which we have attached to the statement have 
been compiled on the basis of the formula as stated in the new bill. 

Mr. Baitey. The witness understands that we are considering 
H.R. 13016? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Barney. You may proceed. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have this opportunity to present our 
views on H.R. 13016, a bill to amend the National Luneh Act. 

It has been quite a number of years now since the Department has 
appeared before this committee to discuss the school lunch program. 
Therefore, I should like to begin our presentation with a brief review 
of past developments and progress under this program. With this 
background, we can better discuss our views on the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Federal assistance to school lunch programs began in the mid- 
thirties. Foods acquired by the Department under surplus removal 
programs were donated to schools to help provide free lunches to 
needy children. This surplus purchase and donation operation was 
carried out under the authority of section 32 of the act of August 24, 
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1935. Section 32 provides a permanent annual appropriation to the 
Department of Agriculture for the general purpose of expanding 
domestic and export markets for agricultural commodities. Since its 
enactment, the Department has stepped into the market, when neces. 
sary, to remove a surplus supply and has donated the purchased 
supplies to schools, charitable institutions, and needy families. The 
Department’s surplus food donation authority was further expanded 
by section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 which authorizes dona- 
tions of food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion under the price-support program. 

In the 1930’s—as well as in the present period—the volume and 
kinds of surplus foods available for donation to schools varied from 
year to year depending upon marketing conditions. Nonetheless, the 
availability of these foods did stimulate the inauguration of school- 
feeding projects and, by 1940, over 2 million children were partici- 
pating in school lunch programs that were receiving Federal surplus 
foods. 

By 1943 the wartime demand for food had virtually eliminated the 
surplus problem in agriculture and in March of that year the Depart- 
ment announced that scetion 32 funds would be used to support the 
school lunch program through a reimbursement system. Under it, 
schools were to receive cash payments to make local purchases of food 
for the lunch program. Surplus food donations were to continue 
but, during the war period, they were largely limited to occasional 
supplies of seasonal surpluses of items such as potatoes and cabbage. 

As established in 1943, this cash assistance lunch program was 
basically similar to the present national school lunch program with 
respect to nutritional standards, free lunches for children unable to 
pay the full price of the lunch, and the requirement that schools 
operate their lunch programs on a nonprofit basis. The maximum 
Federal cash reimbursement per meal was 9 cents, as at present. 

For the next 3 fiscal years—1944 through 1946—the authority to 
operate a cash reimbursement program with section 32 funds was con- 
tained in the annual appropriation bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture. The program expanded rapidly after the inauguration of 
the cash reimbursement assistance and, by the fiscal year 1946, about 
4 million children were participating. In this period the depart- 
ments of education in many States began to take a more active in- 
terest in the program although actual administraton, including the 
taking of ageeements with individual schools, continued to be the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 

Having to rely on year-to-year authorizations in appropriation bills 
resulted in a recurring uncertainty concerning the availability of 
Federal funds and made it difficult for States to develop longer range 
plans for program expansion. This led to a move to provide perma- 
nent enabling legislation as a means of—in the words of the House 
Committee on Agriculture when it reported out the school lunch 
bill—‘‘coordinating the work throughout the Nation and especially to 
encourage and increase financial participation and active control by 
the several States.” 

The National School Lunch Act was approved by the President 
in June 1946. It placed responsibility for the administration of the 
program in State educational agencies. They select schools for par- 
ticipation, take agreements with participating schools, pay reimburse- 
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ment claims from funds advanced to the States by the Department, 
and generally supervise operations in the local schools within the 
policies and regulations established by the Department of Agriculture. 
The act did provide, however, that the Department of Agriculture 
would still administer the program in private schools in those States 
where by State law the State educational agency was prohibited from 
disbursing funds to private schools. 

The Department now administers the private school program in 28 
States and in the territory of Guam. 

Other major features of the National School Lunch Act were— 

(a) Authorization of an annual appropriation. 

(6) A specific formula for the distribution of cash assistance 
funds among the States. 

(c) Authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to determine 
nutritional standards for lunches served. (The type A lunch 
established to meet these standards includes a half pint of milk, 
a protein-rich food, fruits and vegetables, bread and butter or 
fortified margarine. ) 

(d) A requirement that lunches be served free to children 
unable to pay. 

(e) Arequirement that participating schools operate their lunch 
programs on a nonprofit basis. 

(f) Section 6 of the act gave the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to use a portion of the appropriation for the direct 
purchase of foods for distribution to participating schools. 

(g) Another section in the act provided for the use of $10 
million of each annual appropriation to assist schools in the pur- 
chase of equipment. (However, Congress has not appropriated 
funds for this purpose since the first year of the program.) 

(hk) Provision was made for the continued distribution of 
surplus foods to participating schools. 

(¢) The act also provided for State matching of Federal cash 
grants at a 3-to-1 ratio beginning in 1955, with downward adjust- 
ments for States having a per capita income below the national 
average. The value of commodities donated to schools does not 
have to be matched. Also, as interpreted on the basis of legisla- 
tive history, children’s payments for lunches are considered as 
part of State matching funds. 

The act provides that at least 75 percent of the annual appropria- 
tion be provided to States in the form of cash payments. Up to 
3!5 percent can be used by the Secretary for his administrative ex- 
penses, and the remaining amount (2114 percent) may be used to 
make special purchases for the program as authorized by section 6. 
In actual practice more than the minimum amount is provided to 
the States in the form of cash payments. Federal administrative 
expenses are held to less than half of the permitted maximum, and 
the full amount is not reserved for section 6 purchases. In 1960, for 
example, the last fiscal year, 85.3 percent of the appropriation was 
used for cash reimbursement, or $11.3 million more than required 
under the minimum 75-percent requirement. 

From time to time since 1947, the Federal appropriation has been 
increased. It ranged from about 70 to 75 million for food assistance 
from 1947 through 1949. From 1950 through 1956, it was stabilized 
at about $83.5 million; it was increased to $100 million in 1957, and 
60175—60 
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to $110 million in 1959. For the last 3 years, Congress has also 
authorized the transfer of substantial sums of section 32 funds to 
supplement the section 6 direct procurement program. For the cur- 
rent year, Congress provided $45 million for this purpose—making a 
total fund authorization of $155 million. Surplus foods, which last 
year were valued at about $70 million, are additional assistance to 
the schools. 

State and local sources exclusive of children’s payments for lunches 
have also provided increasingly greater support to the lunch program. 
At the present time, over $200 million is coming into the program 
from these sources. Out of a total program cost of $1 billion for 
1960, about 20 percent comes from the Federal Government, 55 per- 
cent from children, and 25 percent from State and local sources. 

Under permanent legislation, steady and effective progress has 
been achieved. Starting in the school year 1946-47, a peak of 45 
million children participated in the program. This was about 20 
percent of all children enrolled in school at that time. By 1960, last 
year, the program included almost 13 million children, or almost 32 
percent of total school enrollment. In recent vears, the program 
has been maintaining a steady rate of growth of about 6 to 8 percent 
annually in comparison with the 3- to 4-percent growth in total school 
population. 

The school lunch program has become a significant market for 
agricultural products—amounting to nearly $700 million this past 
year. Of this total, about 20 percent represents foods donated by 
the Department of Agriculture. The remainder was purchased by 
schools from their local merchants. 

In summary, we feel that the school lunch program has been and 
is making excellent progress from the standpoint of both its nutri- 
tional and agricultural objectives. 

I may say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that we have included a 
table, the last one, with this statement, providing some selected pro- 
gram statistics, which might give you a better understanding of the 
program as it is today. 

I should like now to return to the bill before the subcommittee 
which would amend the National School Lunch Act. The principal 
changes involve: (1) a revision in the method of apportioning funds 
for cash assistance among the States and territories; and (2) a new 
provision for the granting of Federal funds to underwrite part of 
the cost of State administration of the program; and (3) a revision 
in the method of dividing a State’s share of the total fund between 
public and private schools in any State where State law requires the 
Department of Agriculture to administer the program in private 
schools. 

The National School Lunch Act prescribes the formula under 
which these cash assistance funds shall be apportioned among the 
States and territories. The formula involves two factors: (1) The 
school-age population in each State (a measure of the maximum po- 
tential size of the program), and (2) the relationship of each State’s 
per capita income to national per capita income (a measure of the 
relative need of the various States for Federal assistance). The act 
provides that States shall use these funds to reimburse participating 
schools on the basis of the number of lunches served. The maximum 
allowable payment of 9 cents for a type-A lunch has been established 
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by Department regulation. Because the program has grown faster 


in some States than in others, in actual practice the average per meal 


rates of cash assistance any State is able to pay its schools tends to be 
related more to the rate of program growth than to need as measured 
by per capita income of the State. Thus, a higher income State with 
below average participation may be able to reimburse its schools at 
a higher rate than can a lower income State with above average 
participation. 

Likewise, the act provides that when a State’s share of the cash 
assistance funds must be divided between the public and private 
school accounts that such a division be based upon the relative number 
of children attending school in each type of school within the State. 
Here, too, variations in the rate of program growth can result in 
differences within a State in the average rate of assistance that can 
be paid to the two types of schools, public and private. 

Although we oppose passage of this bill for other reasons, we believe 
the new method it suggests to divide funds between public and private 
schools represents a forward step. It should be noted, of course, 
that this is a problem only in those States where State law prohibits 
the State from administering the lunch program in private schools. 

To return to the basic chenge which the bill proposes to make in 
we Siate apportionment formula: It is designed to adjust for differ- 
ences in the rate of program growth among the States by substituting 
a participation rate in the school lunch program for school-age popula- 
tion. In brief, the apportionment of the cash assistance funds would 
be based upon the number of meals served in the preceding year, with 
varying weights given to the relative need of States (as measured by 
State per capita income), depending upon the amount of money 
available for cash assistance. 

If the amount of money available for apportionment would not 
provide more than an average of 5 cents for each meal served in the 
preceding year, the formula would not be used. The money would 
be distributed strictly on the basis of the number of meals served in 
each State. This would result in the same per-meal rate in each 
State, i.e., the element of need would not come into play until the 
amount available is in excess of an average rate of 5 cents. In 1960, 
the last school year, it would have required $99.7 million, practically 
$100 million, to have provided the 5-cent average rate based on the 
number of meals served in 1959. 

In 1960, the formula would have worked without adjustment had 
the amount available for apportionment been $119.3 million, over 25 
million more than was actually available in 1960. 

Mr. Battey. Would you permit an interruption at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batuey. Is the committee to understand there is a greater 
participation in the program and that the average minimum per meal 
has dropped below this suggested minimum of 5 cents? Might I 
ask at this point just what is the average? 

Mr. Davis. The average reimbursement rate last year was 4.4 
cents across the Nation. 

Mr. Bariny. Is there greater participation that might reduce that? 

Mr. Davis. It could very well drop this year to about 4.1 cents 
ag the increased participation and the cash available remaining 
the same. 
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Mr. Bamtey. And this formula would set a minimum of 5 cents? 
Mr. Davis. It would tend to set that. It would be on a straight 
per meal basis until there was enough to provide over 5 cents. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. Now proceed. 

Mr. Davis. At that level, each State with average or above average 
per capita mcome would have received 5 cents for each meal served 
in the preceding year. States with a per capita income below the 
national average would have received higher per-meal rates, with 
two territories and one State receiving the maximum rate of 9 cents 
for each meal served in 1959. 

If in 1960 the amount available for apportionment had been more 
than $99.7 million but less than $119.3 million the formula would 
apply on an adjusted basis. The first $99.7 million would have been 
used to provide each State with 5 cents per meal with the remaining 
amount apportioned to States with incomes below the national 
average on a relative needs basis. 

These are the general principles that underlie the new apportion- 
ment method contained in this bill. The mathematics involved 
in the detailed working of the formula are somewhat complex. Table 
I provides a step-by-step calculation of the formula if at least $119.3 
million had been available in fiscal year 1960. Tables II and III 
show a State-by-State comparison of the apportionment of $119.3 
million and of $93.8 million, which was last year’s cash apportionment, 
under the present and proposed methods. Table II shows the total 
amount that each State would have received in 1960; table III shows 
the resulting per-meal rates of payment. 

The Department recommends against this proposed change because 
it feels, first, that with the substantially larger amount of commodity 
assistance available to school lunch programs in recent years, we 
have been able to give much greater recognition to the factor of 
participation in apportioning the total amount of assistance available. 
Commodities purchased specifically for the program last year (under 
section 6 of the act and with section 32 funds provided for that 
purpose) are made available to States on the basis of the number of 
type A meals served in the preceding year. Surplus foods, acquired 
by the Department under market stabilization programs, are made 
available on the basis of the number of children eating at school. 
In total, these commodities represented a value of $133 million last 
year; the cash assistance funds totaled $93.8 million. 

Second, we do not favor the proposed method of revising the 
apportionment formula. Although the bill is directed toward revising 
the method of apportioning cash assistance funds among the States, 
it appears also to be the intent to incorporate into the bill a basis for 
establishing a minimum level of Federal assistance. While there is a 
provision for apportioning a lesser amount, the formula first directs a 
division of funds based upon a minimum amount of 5 cents for each 
lunch served in the preceding year, with higher rates (up to a maximum 
of 9 cents per lunch) for States with incomes below the national 
average. As indicated above, this would have required $119.3 million 
in 1960, about $25 million more than was used for cash assistance 
last year. 

Mr. Bartey. Are you predicating the opposition of the Department 
on the fact it would increase the cost of the program? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I believe that is one consideration, that this would 
require an increased appropriation. 
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Mr. Bartey. Can we put this exactly on the money basis? What 
about the consideration of the youngsters in the needy States where 
the Federal authority administering the lunch program has to supply 
an ever-increasing number of free meals? They just cannot turn 
those children away. How do you explain away the opposition of 
the Department to legislation which would provide greater assistance 
to needy States where they have to serve an increasing number of 


. free meals? 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, in attempting to work out these tables 
applying this formula as though it might have been in effect last year, 
we did not find that the formula provided very much additional 
money for some of the neediest States, some of the most serious prob- 
lems of depressed areas. It actually did not work out that way. 

Mr. Battey. Let us assume that the present rate for this year might 
be a minimum of 4.1 cents as you suggested. I think this new formula 
that is being proposed here would mean in my State of West Virginia, 
which has the greatest percentage of unemployment of any State in 
the Nation, it would be brought up to about 6.7 cents? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; except I believe that under the current rates 
that West Virginia is higher than the national average. 

Last year, on the basis of the $93.8 million that was available, West 
Virginia’s funds provided an average reimbursement rate of 5.7 cents. 
So your State was considerably above the national average over 1 cent. 

Under this formula if we had only the $93.8 million, then West 
Virginia, of course, would have received only the national average, 
4.7 cents, because there would be not enough to provide everyone 
over 5 cents. However, on the basis of the $119.3 million 

Mr. Battny. That is the current appropriation? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The current appropriation provides $93.8 
nillion for apportionment among the States as cash. 

Mr. Battey. The total appropriation is more than that but a 
certain amount is diverted by the Department? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, a little less than $15 million. 

Mr. Bartey. Would you explain that a little more to the committee? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

As mentioned in my earlier testimony, the law provides that at least 
75 percent of the appropriation be apportioned among the States as 
cash. Of the remaining 25 percent, the Department may use up to 344 
percent for administration. Out of the balance of the 25 percent, 21} 
percent, the Secretary may make direct purchases of nutritional foods 
that the schools would like to have. 

Now, this past vear, although we by law could have purchased 
somewhere around $22 million or $23 million worth of food for distribu- 
tion nationally, we only reserved a little less than $15 million for that 
purpose. While we might have spent 314 percent for administrative 
costs, we only spent about 1.6 percent. The balance made up this 
$93.8 million that was distributed to the States as cash. 

So we have consistently reserved less than the law allows for these 
direct purchases nationally, and I believe that most of the schools have 
been wholeheartedly in favor of these national purchases. 

Mr. Bariey. Would you mind explaining to the committee what the 
method of these purchases would be? They would be in the form of 
supplements to food distributed in the regular manner? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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they would like us to buy, a preference survey. In addition to that 
we have found the deficiencies most frequently occurring found jn 
school lunches are deficiencies in vitamins A and C, and we have found 
they have had considerable difficulty in supplying the protein-rich 
items, the meats. So, taking all these things into consideration, as 
well as looking at the market situation so that we can get the best buy 
possible, we do plan this purchase program. , 

With the money reserved from the $110 million appropriation, we 
have bought for the most part over the past years fruits and vegetables, 
canned fruits, and vegetables for the most part. Last year we bought 
items such as canned grapefruit sections, cherries, peaches; and in 
vegetables, green beans, peas, corn, and various items of that sort. 

Mr. Barttey. May I interrupt there to ask, is the lunch being 
served still deficient in protein? 

Mr. Davis. They have been a lot more successful in meeting that 
requirement, we feel, since we have had these transferred section 32 
funds, which we have used pretty largely for buying meats, red meat 
and some turkeys and some dried eggs. We did spend about $40 
million last year, from the $43 million which was transferred, on meats 
of various sorts. 

This has been quite a bit of help to them. 

Mr. Kearns. I have to leave because of another committee meet- 
ing. i would like to say that | do not think anyone in Congress has 
ever had the experience I have had with the school lunch program. 
I had the first school lunch program in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania when I was a superintendent of schools. I remember then 
that I served the boys and girls for 18 cents a week. They bought a 
weekly ticket for 18 cents. I used to get my food chweaah surpluses 
and all that, but the big thing is what you do with the child. 

I remember that we gave them milk for 3 cents a day. Just think 
of that. Now we are talking about your figures. You are up in the 
billions of dollars. I was working in the other echelon. I do not think 
that you could ever spend any better money in America than through 
this school lunch program. I think it is the most marvelous program 
we have ever had. I want to support the gentleman’s bill. You have 
a far-reaching idea here. You are using Jack Kennedy’s idea. 

Mr. Brapemas. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Kearns. Lam really for it. I congratulate you for introducing 
the bill. I think the Department has handled it very well. I know 
that you have difficulties. You are going to have different variations 
in it now than we had 15 years ago. 

You talked about your red meat. That is a terrific potential. Why 
do we not have more meat? The kids go to school and we do not have 
any meat on the program. 

As the chairman knows, we have all of this money to spend abroad 
and we are cutting out our paydays here because they are shipping 
our products in here. 

Mr. Barttey. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Kearns. Let us take care of our own kids. I think this is a 
terrific program. 

Mr. Batuey. I appreciate that. I want to join with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in saying I think the Department of Agriculture 
has done an excellent job in administering the program under the 


First we conduct a survey each year of the States as to what foods 
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- circumstances. We are trying to smooth it out so that you can do a 


better job than you have been doing in the past. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuyseEN. If I may get into the act, I do not have a 
notion at the moment whether this bill is good, bad or indifferent. 
As I understand the Department’s position, it is in firm opposition 
to it. 

In previous discussions that vou had with the chairman about the 


| impoverished States, I assume that chart III would show that a 
- State such as West Virginia would fare less well under the proposed 


formula than it does at present; is that right? It gets less under a 
$93.8 million appropriation, and no more even if the appropriation is 
increased? 

Mr. Davis. It would not fare any better. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It actually fares worse if they do not pro- 
vide more money that has been provided? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That does not make it a better formula of 
distribution for a so-called impoverished State. 

Mr. Kearns. What about New Jersey? 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. My State stands to gain more from the 
present method. That does not mean necessarily because I come from 
New Jersey that I believe the present method is the one that should 
be used. I do not understand at the moment what conclusion to draw 
from the fact that in some cases there is no change, and in the case of 
my own State of New Jersey there is quite a drastic change if we 
should change the formula. I should assume it is not a question of 
lack of need, or the fact that we are getting money we do not deserve 
under the present program. 

Mr. Kearns. Would the gentleman yield? I think what they are 
trying to do here is to get a formula. It is not a case of the State of 
West Virginia, New Jersey or the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
They are trying to work out an overall formula. Am I correct, Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Kearns. When the bill is enacted into law then everybody will 
be benefited by it; am I correct? 

Mr. Davis. To answer your question, I am not sure that we are 
fully prepared to make a definitive statement on just exactly how 
you would go about this, or whether this formula actually does 
produce additional assistance for the neediest States. What we did 
in this table was to simply apply the formula as stated in the bill, and 
this is the way that it came out. Now, this is quite a complex matter 
that we are dealing with here. There are a number of various indexes 
that you might use and various relationships. You have a number of 
variable factors involved in the formula. We feel, aside from the 
statement that I have just read, that the matter would warrant a 
great deal of additional study and analysis before you could really say 
What this formula will do, or what any other formula might do. 

We do have the table which shows quite dramatically that New 
Jersey would lose considerably and that West Virginia, on the basis 
of the current appropriation, would lose. And if the appropriation 
were increased by $25 million West Virginia would receive exactly 
the same amount under this new formula as they would receive from 
that additional $25 million under the present formula. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is hard to know what conclusions to draw. 
I certainly agree with you, this certainly looks like a very complex 
question. I will go that far. 

Mr. Kearns. There is one point that you brought out very 
definitely—you feel that if we had a measuring stick, so to speak, 
like this bill would provide, that probably over the years we would 
know where we came from and where we were going on it? 

Mr. Davis. We do agree there are certain inequities in the present 
formula in that it seems to place a premium on low participation. 
The fewer the children participating in the school lunch program the 
more you are able to pay for each meal. How you would correct 
that, and how you would go about making a better formula for the 
cash side is quite a complex problem as I said. We are not prepared 
at this point to offer any suggestion in that direction. 

I would point out again, however, that we feel we have gone quite 
a long way in this direction by taking the $133 million worth of 
commodities and distributing them on the basis of participation so 
that the State which has many children in the program receives more 
food. 

Mr. Bartey. May I interrupt you and make the point that with 
regard to the State of West Virginia that we have been talking about 
quite considerably the taxpayers have an interest in these surplus 
foods. Certainly the States have an interest in this because as tax- 
payers they are assuming the load for our subsidy program. 

I notice, Mr. Davis, on page 11 that you say that the level of 
Federal assistance to the school lunch program is already high and 
has been significantly increased in recent years. I just do not like 
your attitude of putting it on a dollar basis. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Maybe it would be well for our witness to 
finish the short statement that he has so that we can get a full picture 
of what the Department’s position is. 

Mr. Baivey. I agree with the gentleman from New Jersey. He 
may proceed and then we will raise that question. 

Mr. Davis. The level of Federal assistance to the school lunch 
program is already high and has been significantly increased in recent 
years. Exclusive of the over $80 million that was provided under the 
special milk program last year, Federal cash and commodity assistance 
totaled over $220 million. While we recognize the financial needs of 
a growing program, the National School Lunch Act intended that the 
States and localities bear an increasing share of the financial and admin- 
istrative responsibility for the program. H.R. 12896 does not: propose 
any positive means of drawing more State and local tax support into 
the program. Although the cash grant must be matched on a 3-to-l 
basis and the funds are being matched in excess of that rate, children’s 
payments for their lunches are counted as matching. About 70 
percent of all State and local support is made up of children’s pay- 
ments. As indicated above, the formula proposed in H.R. 12896 
would take the relative need of States into account only when funds 
were sufficient to provide more than 5 cents for each meal served in 
the preceding year. The Department believes that the relative need 
of the various States for Federal assistance should be taken into ac- 
count in apportioning school lunch grant-in-aid funds. 
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The Department also believes that the provision of Federal funds 
for expenses incurred by States:in the administration of the program 
is inconsistent with the intent of the act that States should assume 


more administrative responsibility for the program. 


It also could 


open the door for additional, and we believe unnecessary, Federal 
supervision and control of the details of State administrative proce- 


dures and personnel policies. 


TABLE I. 


H.R. 12896, 86th Cong. 





Participa- 
tion rate ! 
State 
(1) 
| 

Alabama dais aaaae ian 54, 999, 218 
I i nici inode egeeenoe 823, 426 
Arizona... ~ 16, 273, 626 
Arkansas ital 31, 464, 722 
California.-. oe 98, 884, 807 
Colorado - 19, 444, 591 
Connecticut > aD 18, 864, 426 
Delaware ar Het 3, 483, 791 
District of Columbia. _- 1, 291, 782 
Florida - -. a Bless 71, O80, 604 
Georgia * 77, SSA, 786 
Guam 103, 996) 
Hawaii 16, 773, 705 
Idaho : ER 9, 026, 034 
NR ne et ceeccecadd 4+ eee 
Indiana Sis ADS 50, 565, 738 
Iowa-.-. ee Ee 41, 381, 503 
Kansas. - ..- Set ra 24, 188, 178 
Kentucky ie othe 52, 165 
ae mY, 
Maine fe ie Bee ae , 637, 
Maryland mies iat |. 27,611, 06 
Massachusetts_.- 5 43, 407, 125 
EES pet 
Minnesota._....- | 50, 845, 625 
ES Se i eee 37, 409, 105 
ON 5 ciecio Ale cigs nna | 64, 134, 679 
RS sc citpthie SIR onc a | 7, 391, 168 
PPUIOEKS.. ...jn0r anne _| 13, 608, 301 
ID ccs win dase aiaie a 1, 745, 391 
New Hampshire--......----| 5, 900, 757 
Oe "ae 25, 982, 820 
New, Mexico... ........-. 10, 885, 290 
i ese See pa ara 139, 691, 760 
North Carolina............- 91, 560, 488 
North Dakota. -..-.......--- 9, 117, 382 
| rs 90, 056, 029 
ae 30, 287, 001 


a a ate sac cial 
Pennsylvania..............- 
Puerto Rico_.-..-.--. aud | 
mode 1910NG. <...~....-...4 
South Carolina..._...-.---- 
South Dakota 
OS er eae 
| aaa Sees re eres 
a ad 
ON i cine abel abini a 
Seis | 
Virgin islands... 2-<<------- } 
NSS SS EE, 
West Virginia ee 

es j 


Wyoming.. 





| err 





9, 618 
51, 130 
, 340 
5, 126 
, 094 
, 469 
), 648 
, WR2 
7, SAT 
, 220 
), 616, 473 
3, SO4, S89 


1, 994, 977, 139 


~Method of apportioning funds as provided in the revised section of 

































Per capita | Per capita | Assistance | Adjusted | States 
income 2 income need rate | participa. | share 
index tion rate 
(2) (3) (4 (5) (6) 
Percent 
$1, 1. 58759 7.7} 4,234,940 | 3. 54936 
2, 80071 5.0 41,171 | . 03451 
1, 1. 07885 5.4 878,776 | 73651 
1, 1, 71756 8.6 2, 705, 966 2. 26791 
2,5 89106 5.0 | 4,944, 240 4. 14383 
1, 1. 02118 5.1 991, 674 83114 
2 72141 5.0 943, 221 . 79053 
2, . 71834 5.0 174, 190 . 14599 
ya . TRASG 5.0 64, 589 | 05413 
1, 1.10716 5.5 | 3,909, 438 3. 27655 
is 1, 39559 7.0 | 5,451,935 4. 56934 
1.8 1. 11081 . 6 . 00488 
1, 1. 11264 5.6 ¢ . 78727 
1, 1, 21549 6.1 5 . 46146 
2, 4 83162 | 5.0 | 3,6 3. 07234 
= 1. 00646 5.0! 2,55 2. 11899 
1, 7% 1. 13318 RT) Se 1. 97690 
z: 1. 09047 5.51 1,3 1, 11498 
14 1. 47595 | 7.41 2, 3. 23548 
1,! 1. 30899 | 6.5] 5, 5. 00958 
1,6 1. 20823 6.0 | . 53491 
2, . 93189 | 5.0} 1, 1. 15706 
2, . 87022 | 5.0} 2, 1. 81900 
2 . 93707 | 5.0 Zz 2. 19229 
1,8 1. 09637 EET Ss 2. 34379 
; 2. 01894 3,3 2. 82178 
1, { 1. 02532 | Z 2. 31392 
1, 1. 06579 . 328d2 
1,7 1. 13828 | 5.7 . 65010 
Te} vows] = &3 "27200 
2, 4 81195 | 5.0] 1,2 y 
1,7 1.17801 | 5.9 | . 
2. . 80389 | 5.0] 6,6 5. 
1, 1. 49778 | 7.51 6, 5. 
1, 5: 1. 32526 | 6.6 | 
2, 91505 | 5.0] 4,5 a7 
1, 667 1.21476 | 6.1} 1,847,! 1.5 
1, 979 1. 02324 5.1! 1,107, 903 .§ 
2, 106 | . 96154 5.0} 4,486, 112 3.7. 
470 | 4. 30851 | 9.0} 3,81 3. 
1,977 | 1.02428 | eS ae af 
1, 191 1. 70025 | 8.5 | 3. 40879 
1, 52 1. 33136 | 6.7 | . 39033 
1,402 | 1. 44437 | eye 3. 45098 
1,776 1. 14020 | 5.7 | 72 4. 53815 
1,711 | 1. 18352 | 5.9 56, 92 71820 
1, 699 | 1. 19188 | 6.0 225, 028 . 18860 
1, 659 | 1. 22061 | 6.1 | 3,176, 676 2. 66241 
573 | 3. 58 9.0 4 73, 348 . 06147 
2,117 | .§ 5.0 | 1,696,877 | 1, 42218 
1, 518 1.: 6.7 | 1,828,378 | 1. 53239 
1, 919 2. 5.3 | 1,940, 673 | 1. 62650 
2, 025 1. 00000 5.0 193, 244 . 16196 
I |S aA 119, 315, 645 10). 00000 





! For fiscal year 1959. 





2 Average of 3 years 


60175—60 


1956, 1957, and 1958 ( 


’.S. average, 


$2,025). 
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TaBLE II.—Payments to States resulting from the use of present apportionmen; 
formula and the apportionment formula in the revised section of H.R. 12896, 
86th Cong. 





With a cash assistance fund of— 





$93.8 million $119.3 million 


——.. 


Present H.R. 12896 Present H.R, 12896 
method method ! method method! 


(1) (3) (4) 








$2, 769, 160 , SOE $3, 515, 337 
71, 046 | 38, 722 90, 191 
681, 442 765, 27% 865, 062 

1, 745, 156 é ’ 2, 215, 405 
5, 174, 112 . 6, 568, 326 
847, 454 .¢ 1, 075, 810 
739, 028 7, 10! 938, 167 
128, 130 3, 8% 192, 003 
243, 902 § 309, 624 
2, 148, 943 2, 2, 727, 997 
2, 993, 541 §62, 55: 3, 800, 179 
i 4, 8 100, 869 

451, 037 
569, 756 
4, 681, 600 
2, 868, 420 
% 1, 946, 969 
Kansas , 150, 07: , 137, 456 1, 459, 970 
Kentucky , , 468, 85: , 453, 3, 134, 112 
Louisiana ‘ 24, 2, 810, 969 
| 7, 057 719, 855 

1, 710, 581 
Massachusetts 1, 852, 689 , O41, 2, 351, 914 
Michigan 3, 675, 725 : 
1, 837, 811 
Mississippi 2, 697, 071 
Missouri 2, 038, 111 
374. 698 
769, 923 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York ; 
3, 846, 672 
498, 021 
4, 003, 748 
1, 428, 750 
912, 486 
Pennsylvania 4, 905, 528 
Puerto Rico 3, 261, 764 
384, 623 
2, 447, 680 
477, 841 
2, 699, 928 
5, 482, 548 
578, 594 
228, 582 
2, 409, 886 
42, . 
1, 279, 765 ° 4 1, 624, 614 
1, 436, 1, 283, 1, 823, 978 
2, 017, ‘ 2, 561, 110 
168, 072 181, 748 | 213, 360 
} 




















93,814,400 | 93, 814, 400 119, 315, 645 119, 315, 645 





1 Based on number of type A meals served in 1959, 
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TaBLe III.—The per-meal rate of payment to States for the number of meals served 
in the preceding year resulting from use of present apportionment formula and the 
apportionment formula in the revised section of H.R. 12896, 86th Cong. 


[Cents per meal] 





With a cash assistance fund of— 





$93.8 million $119.3 million 
R. 12896 
ethod ! 





Present H.R. 12896 Present H.R. 12896 
method method method method 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
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! Based on the number of type A meals served in 1959, 
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TABLE IV,—-Selected program statistics, fiscal years 1947 and 1960 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1947 1960 
preliminary 





1. Total school enrollment (including territories) 





1s | 26, 606, 077 40, 664, 042 
2. Participation: | 
8. i ee 34, 144 62, 300 
(6) Number of children ; 4, 545, 129 12, 839, 272 
(c) Number of children as a percent of total enrollment. } ie 31.6 
3. Local food purchases by schools__-__- Souk : | $128, 648,278 | $540, 000, 000 


- Total cost of program: | | 
A. Federal contribution: 





(a) Cash payment to States bese cen | 159, 896, 235 | 93, 814, 400 
(5) See. 6 procurement 5, 735 | 58, 182, 848 
c) Surplus commodities 479 | 70, 869, 000 
(d) Administration_- | 1, 660, 000 


Total Federal e re pet = 70, 018, 983 | 224, 526, 248 

B. State contributions: | a¥ 
(2) Children’s payments. - __| 112,540,000 | 560, 000, 000 

(b) State and local government etre | 20,616, 000 | 100, 000, 000 

(c) Other local LIS SE RARER BEES - 17, 532,000 | 120, 000, 000 
ci. ne a a 2iee ; i 150, 688, 000 780, 000, 000 


Grand total cost of program 1 220, 706, 983 | 1, 004, 526, 248 


1 Does not include $9,702,990 for equipment. 
i t 


Mr. Battey. To what extent, may I ask, can you go in the way of 
Federal supervision? 

Mr. Davis. We have issued program regulations which in effect 
lav down the nutritional requirements of the lunch that must be 
served in order to receive Federal reimbursements; the methods by 
which these funds are to be disbursed; the methods by which they are 
to be accounted for and the controls that must be exercised in order 
to insure that the lunch program is a nonprofit program and that any 
income derived from the lunch program be put back into the lunch 
program rather than band uniforms or other purposes in the schools. 
In addition to these regulations we try to provide technical services 
to the States to assist them in serving better ]unches, and in insuring 
that the lunches meet the nutritional requirements and that the pro- 
gram is conducted in a businesslike manner. We do that through 
issuing recipes, menu planning guides, guides on the use and placement 
of equipment, storage methods in the lunchroom to insure that the 
quality of the food is maintained, and by assisting the States in 
holding workshops for their Junchroom workers. A good deal of the 
Federal activity is in this service area. 

On the strict regulation and control side we have attempted to keep 
that to the bare minimum in order to safeguard Federal funds and to 
make sure that the intent of Congress is carried out. 

Mr. Barter. How much of a staff is utilized in what you might 
call Federal supervision? Do you send representatives from your 
office into the States to audit these accounts of the hot lunch program, 
or do you require them to certify and accept their reports? How far 
do you go in that supervision? 

Mr. Davis. In our Division we have a school lunch branch that 
includes a technical services section staffed largely by trained home 
economists. I believe that there are six on that staff in Washington— 
the technical people. 
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In addition to that we have five area offices around the country: 
New York, Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Francisco. We have 
two or three home economists in each one of those offices. In addi- 
tion, we have from four to six or seven administrative people. All of 
these people visit the States periodically; discuss the program with 
the State school lunch director; go out and visit schools with these 
State staffs; work with them and participate in some of the workshops 
that | mentioned in addition to the job of preparing technical aid 
publications here in Washington. 

Beyond that we have in the Agricultural Marketing Service an 
Internal Audit Division whose job it is to actually conduct audits of 
the State operations, which they do each year. These audits are to 
determine that they are complying with the regulations and/or spend- 
ing the Federal money in accordance with the rules and regulations. 

Mr. Bartey. I have one more question and then | am going to ask 
Mr. Brademas to comment. 

| notice in some statistics in connection with this that the State of 
Louisiana only gets about two and a fraction cents reimbursement. 
How do you account for so great a spread? What is back of that? 

Mr. Davis. Taking into account their school-age population and the 
relationship of their per capita income with that of the United States, 
they receive a certain set amount of money out of the appropriation. 
Louisiana happens to be a very good illustration of what happens when 
the State itself puts a tremendous amount of money into the programs; 
provides a very reasonably priced lunch and a good lunch and there- 
fore has a very high rate of participation. 

Mr. Battery. Should they be penalized for their efficiency? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. That is one of the elements in the present 
formula, in the present law, that we have been concerned with. How- 
ever, by the same token, Louisiana, because of its high participation, 
gets a substantial amount of these foods that we purchase with the 
school lunch money as well as the surplus commodities which are 
distributed to them on the basis of the number of meals they are 
serving. So as I mentioned earlier, the $133 million of Federal assist- 
ance in the form of commodities does tend to offset this very low cash 
payment per meal in a State like Louisiana. 

Mr. Brapemas. | am no great expert on this particular matter but 
I want to express to Mr. Davis what I am sure is the appreciation of 
all of us for the excellent summary of the historical development of the 
school lunch program, and for his analysis of the proposed change. [| 
appreciate as well the comments of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Kearns, who was so gracious in his remarks about this proposal. 

Following what the chairman has just said, is it fair to suggest that 
this revised formula which would be based on the participation rate 
rather than the school-age population would encourage increased 
participation on the part of the States, as for example, in the case of 
Louisiana? In other words, is it fair to say that if this proposal were 
to be adopted that States would be stimulated to put even more effort, 
even more State funds into the program? 

Mr. Davis. That is probably one of the basic objections that the 
Department has to the bill in that there is no feature in the bill that 
would encourage increased participation by the State, or increased 
appropriations by the State or local governments. 
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Mr. Brapemas. Did you not just say—and again I ask this for 
enlightenment and not to be argumentative—one of the reasons that 
Louisiana’s percentage would increase so greatly is that in that State 
they have been pouring in relatively more State funds than other 
States? Would that not thereby 

Mr. Davis. That has resulted over the past years in increasing 
their participation, because they were able to serve better lunches at 
lower cost. However, while under this proposed formula Louisiana 
would receive more money per meal than they are now receiving, it 
is conceivable the State legislature might feel thereby they could 
reduce the State appropriation. If they are able to make ends meet 
at the current rates, and part of that was taken up with Federal 
money, it could work just the opposite. 

Mr. Brapemas. They would not lose Federal funds if they did that? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; they would get full Federal funds, but they 
would get considerably more if the appropriation were increased. 
As a matter of fact, they would receive almost twice as much under 
the current appropriation if this bill were enacted. But I do not 
believe that there is anything specific in the bill that would stimulate 
additional contributions from State and local sources. It would 
provide additional Federal money to some States. It would take 
away Federal money from other States. 

Mr. Brapemas. Has there ever been used a kind of “effort index” 
in this program such as has been proposed with respect to the Federal 
support of school construction? 

Mr. Davis. This has been discussed on a number of occasions and 
I believe one of the things that the Department feels warrants addi- 
tional consideration before the law is amended—that it would be 
healthier to stimulate more State and local contributions to the pro- 
gram where, on a matching basis, a State would receive more Federal 
money the more effort it put forth. 

Mr. BrapEemas. You point out on page 6 of your statement that 
out of a total program cost of $1 billion in 1960 about 20 percent comes 
from the Federal Government and 55 percent from the children and 
25 percent from State and local sources. Would you be in a position 
to estimate what those percentages would be if this revised formula 
were adopted? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. If the appropriation remained the same, the 
percentage of Federal contribution toward the total program would 
remain the same. It would be divided up differenty among _ the 
States, but the total percentage would remain the same at 20 percent 
of a $1 billion program. 

Mr. Brapemas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baiuey. I notice in our attempts to pass legislation for school 
construction the administration has always been for writing into the 
legislation provisions that would liberalize the program in favor of 
the needy States. Now, maybe there is a little explanation due. Why 
a changed attitude on this? 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that is the Depart- 
ment’s position in relation to this bill. The present act recognizes 
the principle of need in apportioning the money among the States. 
The two factors, as you will recall, that are taken into account in 
deciding how much each State will get are the school age population 
and the relation of the per capita income of the State to the national 
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' average, So a State with a low per capita income does receive a larger 


proportion of the Federal money under the present act, and the 


Department feels that is sound. 


We feel beyond that, in the Department’s policy as stated, that the 


| pill would tend to veer a little bit away from a total need consideration 
' in that you would not take into account need until after you had an 
average of 5 cents. I do not believe the Department’s policy is 
_ opposed to the need factor. As a matter of fact, it is the reverse; it 


is very much in favor of retaining that. 
Mr. Bartey. In other words, your position is predicated upon the 


‘fact you do not want a minimum of 5 cents set up in the legislation? 


Mr. Davis. Yes. The Department feels this bill would tend to 
establish a minimum appropriation considerably above the current 
appropriation and on the theory that greater participation should be 
made by the State and local governments we should be working in 
the opposite direction, that of increasing the percentage of their 
contribution which the maintaining of the current level of Federal 
appropriations would automatically do as the program expanded. 

Mr. Battery. That brings up another question. Suppose the 25 
percent of the meals served in my State, where we have a rather sorry 
economic situation, are free meals, how many of those are covered 
under the Federal contribution, or does the State and local units have 
to assume that themselves? 

Mr. Davis. Of course the Federal funds that West Virginia receives 
are to be disbursed for every meal served, every type A meal that 
meets the requirements. For your 25-percent free meals you would 
be receiving the same Federal reimbursement as you receive for the 
meals for which the children pay, or at least the State has the authority 
to reimburse for those meals. 

Now, there is another feature, I believe, that we have discussed 
with the people in West Virginia. It is entirely within the power of 
the State itself to grant more (up to a maximum of 9 cents) per meal 
in those localities that are experiencing particularly difficult economic 
times than they do in some other parts of the State. Many of the 
States use this system, which we call variable rates of reimbursement, 
taking the total Federal money available to the State and using it 
within the State on the basis of need, giving 9 cents to the neediest 
schools and say 2 cents, or nothing to the schools that are in very good 
economic shape. So the States themselves have the authority at 
present to apply the need principle within the State. 

Mr. Baritey. I am not sure there is legislation of that kind in the 
State of West Virginia. If so it must have been enacted very recently 
by the legislature that adjourned a couple of months ago. 

Mr. Davis. I believe in West Virginia you do have a modified varia- 
tion. As I recall it is based on small schools and large schools, with 
the small schools getting about a half cent more than the large schools. 

Mr. Battery. When they furnish all of these free meals, normally 
they would not have to furnish them if their economy was average, 
or above, and is not that greater participation on the part of the local 
school district and State to your program? You made a point here 
that the legislation does not provide for greater participation. Are 
we not indirectly participating to a greater percentage than we norm- 
ally would if we had a normal economy by furnishing those free meals? 
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Mr. Davis. Certainly the meals are never free. Someone has to 
pay for them, and if the children are not able to pay for them other 
State and local sources obviously must pick up the tab. 

Mr. BartLey. That is greater participation than if conditions were 
normal and those free meals did not have to be served. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. There are other things that enter into the pie. 
ture many times. In areas where there is this high rate of free meals 
frequently you find the quality of the meal has to suffer also. But 
certainly the money has to come from somewhere and when there js 
this high percentage of free meals it does mean someone is putting 
additional money in. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. I would like to begin by asking you 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

Was the National School Lunch Act originally developed by the 
Agriculture Committee? 

Mr. Bamey. Yes. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. Why do we have jurisdiction over this modi- 
fication? Not that I object to having the jurisdiction, but why do 
they not have that in their lap? 

Mr. Baixey. | think that it properly falls in the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. How did they assume jurisdiction? 

Mr. McCorp. The jurisdiction of this act was placed in the newly 
formed Committee on Education and Labor that resulted from the 
Monroney-La Follette Reorganization Act. 

Mr. BarLey. We just never asserted our responsibility. 

Mr. Frevtincuvysen. I would like to join with Mr. Brademas in 
commending Mr. Davis for his testimony. This does seem to be a 
complex question. I think as a result of this discussion we have sev- 
eral things in mind as a basis for our consideration of possible changes 
in the legislation. 

Now, Mr. Davis, vou referred to the growing financial needs of this 
school lunch program; the fact that there is a greater participation, 
there are larger numbers of children and a greater percentage of school- 
children benefiting from the program and that does create financial 
needs, and then there was the discussion about the need for recogniz- 
ing effort on the part of State and local sources, and again | think 
that demonstrates some of the problems. 

What I am concerned about, however, is the fact that we are talk- 
ing in theory at least, as I understand it, in these bills only about a 
revision of the formula; is that not right—X amount of dollars to be 
divided a slightly different way in order to eliminate some of the 
inequities that do exist, that apparently everybody recognizes and 
that the allocation of funds might be revised? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly that is far and away the major feature of 
the bill. However, it does amend some of the other provisions in 
the present act. I would suppose that the next most fundamental 
change would be in providing assistance to the States for their admin- 
istrative costs; their costs of administering the program. This in 

itself has been a ramification and might merit additional study. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. From a dollar point of view that is a rela- 
tively small amount of money though there may be an important 
principle involved in who should pay for the administrative costs. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What concerns me, however, is that one of 
the basic objections of the Department is the fact that a revision of 
the formula such as is proposed by these bills might well result in a 
larger appropriation, and Mr. Brademas’ question to you seems to 
assume also that what would result would be a larger appropriation. 
As | understand it, you say that unless there is a considel ‘ably larger 
appropriation than we now have there will be no real recognition of 
need at all. There might be less recognition of need than we presently 
have under the existing formula. West Virginia, for instance, under 
the existing appropriations would get less rather than more under the 
change in formula. You expressed concern about the likelihood of 
increased appropriations resulting from a revision of the formula. 
But that does not necessarily follow by anything that is incorporated 
in the language of the act; does it? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. It is certainly not required by the act. The 
statement of the minimum of 5 cents per meal, before it is practical 
to take into account relative need, could have the effect of indicating 
that perhaps the intention of Congress was that the appropriation 
should be increased. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. Again, Congress in its wisdom might well 

feel that it should increase the dollar amount in order to provide a 
basis, 5 cents or otherwise, but that brings me to the next point that 
] was going to raise which vou anticipated. You pointed out in your 
statement on the bottom of page 11 that vou do not like the 5 cents 
as a floor, but— 
the Department believes that the relative need of the various States for Federal 
assistance should be taken into account in apportioning school lunch grant-in-aid 
funds. 
If we lowered the floor from 5 cents to something under that it might 
make it possible to recognize need within the existing appropriations; 
might it not? In other words, if we had 4 cents, or 4'5 cents as a 
minimum regardless of the individual effort that the State is making, 
regardless of the per capita income, the school-age population in any 
of those factors that would be taken into consideration, once we get 
bevond that floor, | wonder if we could not look at it from that point 
of view—and again, I am not sufficiently well versed in this program 
but maybe there is no need to recognize a national floor at all? Maybe 
we could go right from the beginning and say—this should be done on 
the basis of need within the various States. I would assume, because 
we have a floor in the existing law, and because there has been no 
fundamental objection as I understand it from the Department to the 
principle of the floor, that a floor of some kind is a good thing. It is 
just a question of whether you are not going to eliminate the reward 
for effort and recognition of need if you have too high a floor. Am I 
misrepresenting what vou feel? 

Mir. Davis. I believe if I could state what I believe the Depart- 
ment’s position to be on this matter, it would be as you first stated 
it, that there not be a floor, that the total funds should be appor- 
tioned on the basis of need. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. That sounds to me perhaps much the most 
challenging idea which has come out in the course of the discussion. 
1 would see no necessity for a floor at all either. In other words, just 


as an example—and I do not know whether your tables indicate how 


60175—60——-4 
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much effort is being made by the States—but you have in table J 
something called participation rate. I do not know what “participa. 
tion rate” means. You give the figures $27 million. Is that dollars? 

Mr. Davis. Miss Kelley, can you answer that? 

Miss Keuury. This table is calculated for 1960 and that is the 
number of meals served in each State in the preceding year. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is no indication of effort. You can- 
not read how much effort is being made on the basis of the number of 
meals without knowing what the total number of school children are, 
So we do not have available to us any tabulation showing how ade- 
quate an effort any State is making? 

Mr. Davis. We do have a table, sir, we use. We have submitted 
to the Appropriations Committee a table. Mr. Vanneman has a 
copy of that table here which shows the total source of funds by 
State for each State which would show you what State and local 
moneys are going into the program in each State in the Union. 

Mr. Bary. If there is no objection, I ask that the table be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

Mr. Brapemas. Would it be too much trouble to have not only the 
actual dollar figures, but the percentage breakdown of the Federal 
sources and State sources, or is that asking too much? 

Mr. VaNnNEMAN. We can calculate that. We do not have it here. 


Mr. Brapemas. Then one could see at a glance the breakdown in 
each State. 
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ble I (The combined tabulation to be furnished follows :) 
cipa- 
lars? National school lunch program—Source of contributions to the national school lunch 
program, by States, fiscal 1959 
> the 
Amount by source Percent by source 
(thousands of dollars) 
can- — 
er of Fed- | Chil- | State Fed- | Chil- | State 
State eral | dren’s | and eral | dren’s | and 
are, cash pay- local cash pay- local 
ade- and | ments} con- | Total | and | ments | con- | Total 
com- for tribu- com- for tribu- 
modi- |lunches} tions ! modi- |lunches} tions ! 
ties ties 
itted sk 
as a hee - P i 
I sacs lspnien siemens Gander 6,7 13, 214 1,996 | 21, 930 31 60 9 100 
3 by MEME. <i Secshl cvasnuineteaekicneee 143 306 70 519 28 59 13 100 
kj OUI, «. «cain gen tring eininnmine euonines 1, 596 4,094 1, 761 7, 451 21 55 24 100 
ocal OE ASS GRIESE ETRE R STA ae 3,948 | 6, 680 638 | 11, 266 35 59 6 100 
Po cd deuidene sy euiasunenenns 10,896 | 33,303 | 15,371 | 59,570 18 56 26 100 
; TOS atakaoscaede EE BEARS 1, 932 4, 758 2,062 8, 752 22 54 24 100 
> in- ORMRUNIIE. 5. 5.4045 dsc endactoscanees 1, 748 7,218 2,232 | 11,198 16 64 20 100 
TE OEE, ea Se eee 261 1,101 1, 066 2, 428 11 45 44 100 
District of Columbia. -......-------- 350 976 484 | 1,810 19 54 27 100 
the Th ocdcbuly desu ncees baqeumiinies 5, 446 | 21, 967 4,773 | 32,186 17 68 15 100 
REN ts Site ea 7,105 | 20,185 | 2,576 | 29, 866 24 67 9 100 
eral a Re Ress cae wR aE ge 27 47 8 82 33 57 10 100 
| Re ERE eon 1,081 4,012 2,104 7,197 15 56 29 100 
OS ee PS hse eR ee Ce 939 2, 253 354 3, 546 26 64 10 100 
ere Se as Se er ae ee a 7,170 | 30,089 | 11,044 | 48, 303 15 62 23 100 
yd DEE... 6 cannons bow iirntkawkesumne 4,695 | 14, 556 2,064 | 21,315 22 68 10 100 
n in ARE ey S sstatneiedisiniesioan edits ool 3, 586 | 11,345 2,480 | 17,411 21 65 14 100 
OS eee a ES eee ee 2, 739 6, 736 569 | 10,044 27 67 6 100 
DEN Seo ctakcannicenccsaacaee 5, 645 30 59 11 100 
lee aingneriadkgkeadattudaa 23 33 44 100 
EEN RE eee 7 58 15 100 
SEs SS ee ret 506 K 13 50 37 100 
Ce Ea a ee , 403 17 53 30 100 
| an Se 23 60 17 100 
ee EE 22 61 17 100 
Mississippi- = 7 34 58 8 100 
NINES, tence annua nankaminci 720 19 59 22 100 
ES EE eS a ae 27 54 19 100 
| RE a eee 25 59 16 100 
pO” AS, Sere ee 23 56 21 100 
ee 596 | 1,575 514 | 2,685 22 59 19 100 
PO I os cictenasctn dean cedsecocdw tile 3,382 | 7,258 | 5,832 | 16,472 21 44 35 100 
Ce ee 1, 472 2, 591 1,019 5, 082 29 61 20 100 
SS 2 = See ee: 11, 863 | 29,116 | 36, 425 7, 404 15 38 47 100 
A Se eee 8,279 | 20,577 | 2,285 | 31,141 27 66 7 100 
PEE I ietsciniwcnvtvncncmoiue 965 1, 745 717 3, 427 28 51 21 100 
SY Se ee SOE Re ee ae ae 8,398 | 25,792 | 9,243 | 43, 433 19 60 21 100 
ee ee as SEN 3,775 | 6,421 1,7 11, 926 32 54 14 100 
CR See eee eet 1, 982 5, 349 1, 826 9, 157 22 58 20 100 
ee 10,195 | 25,002 | 15,068 | 50, 265 20 50 30 100 
2 Seer $y Se 6,183 | 12,474 |. |) ee 50 100 
SS ee 576 1, 563 1,114 | 3,253 18 48 34 100 
South Carolina.--- -| 5,014 | 10,193 | 2,529 | 17,736 28 58 14 100 
eT SE ere ee 926 1, 584 409 | 2,919 32 54 14 100 
TINS <.ccidduckibinnschbinganeaien , 20 12,790 | 3,512 | 23, 507 31 54 15 100 
| Ra ee ee a ee 10, 674 | 25, 653 4,310 | 40,637 26 63 1l 100 
St SS ee ee f 3, 509 7 | 6,105 28 57 15 100 
| ES a a aS 389 819 203 1,411 28 58 14 100 
,) 0 RRS) SRS ee etre eee 5,726 | 14,438 | 5,211 | 25,375 23 57 20 100 
pC OR SS Seer 100 5 168 273 37 2 61 100 
|S SERRE ES 3,160 | 9,036 | 2,605 | 14,801 21 61 18 100 
West Virginia_--.-_- SS ee eer! 3, 334 5, 544 1,416 | 10,294 32 54 14 100 
WR eitiidgs an ndedendencitanicnn 3, 726 8, 594 2,511 | 14, 831 25 58 17 100 
WY PI ac acicdcudadnusdencdbecsns 362 916 71 1, 649 22 56 22 100 
ER tin icici a tbankbuiaeweduns 203, 292 |505, 083 |203, 681 |912, 056 22 56 22 100 





























1 Includes State and local government contributions and other local donations of cash, goods, and services, 
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Mr. FreLinGHuysEN. You have been using West Virginia as an 
example of problems. My State perhaps has not been contributing 
enough; has not been as aggressive as some others in its school lunch 
program and therefore it would be penalized under a revision which 
would accentuate need and effort and participation. I do not know 
whether it is true my State is in that position, but let’s assume it is, 
I would think we might argue that it would be a better use of Federal 
money to reduce the amount of Federal money that such a State 
would receive. 

Mr. Barmey. You are speaking now about New Jersey. 

Mr. FreLInGHUYSEN. I am speaking voluntarily about my own 
State. I think that it would be a more intelligent use of the New 
Jersey taxpayers’ money to reduce the amount if there were other 
States that were making greater effort, that were participating more 
vigorously than we, and | think any revision should accept that as a 
principle and not be worried about the necessity of a floor—except 
that people will not vote at all if they do not get any kind of reward 
for chipping in some dollars to a Federal program. I would think 
what we ought to do is to basically say—are there some States that are 
getting too big and an undeserved share of this pie and that results 
in certain inequities? 

Mr. Davis. I think in all fairness to your New Jersey program we 
should point out you also are affected in the amount of money you 
receive by your per capita income. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. There is that recognition of how much we 
need it. Again we may be penalizing ourselves unnecessarily by 
saying because our per capita income is somewhat higher than other 
States we should not get as much. 

Mr. Bamery. And that brings a concluding question from me. I 
would like to know, Mr. Davis, whether any of the so-called wealthier 
States fail to use all of the Federal funds that are available? 

Mr. Davis. I might say in the early days of the program, that did 
happen, but at the present time, to the best of my knowledge—and 
you can check me Mr. Vanneman—I do not believe there is any State 
that is returning any Federal money except the territory of Guam. 

Mr. VANNEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Brapemas. In view of the fact that the State of Indiana re- 
turns Federal funds in a number of other fields I am delighted we 
will at least take it in this one. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me in addition to this question 
of need any formula should have some way of trying to induce greater 
participation, and as I gather the Department’s objection to this 
particular approach, as it now stands, there is not any assurance 
there will be any greater participation, in fact, it feels there may be 
less participation if the Federal share should increase quite sub- 
stantially. It might lessen the obligation to the State and local 
forces to provide money themselves to expand the program. In the 
development of a formula we should try to have something that 

‘would encourage and increase the participation. 

Mr. Davis. That is the Department’s policy. 

Mr. Batrey. On behalf of the subcommittee I want to express the 
appreciation of our group to your valuable contribution toward 
clarifying the program since its inception and your discussions on the 
proposed changes. We deeply appreciate that, Mr. Davis, and we 
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shall hear the proponents of the legislation at a hearing tomorrow and 
vet their viewpoints. Iam sure that you will be available, or someone 
from the Department of Agriculture when we really get into the 
matter of considering legislation in this field, which I am sure cannot 
come until the beginning of the 87th Congress. 

Mr. McCorp. We have the formal report on the legislation from 
the Department and a communication from the Honorable True D. 
Morse, Acting Secretary. The departmental report is addressed to 
H.R. 12896 which as has already been indicated has been superseded 
by H.R. 13016 because of formula imperfections, but I think a note 
of that should be taken for the record and H.R. 12896 be printed in 
the record along with this formal report. 

Mr. Batxey. If there is no objection, the report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and H.R. 12896 pending before the committee 
will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The report and bill referred to follow:) 

Avuaust 19, 1960. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BaRvDEN: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
H.R. 12896, a bill to amend the National School Lunch Act, 

The Department does not recommend passage of this bill. 

The principal provisions of H.R. 12896 involve: (1) A revision in the method of 
apportioning cash assistance funds among the States and territories; (2) a new 
provision for the granting of Federal funds to underwrite part of the cost of State 
administration of the program; and (3) a revision in the method of dividing a 
State’s share of the total cash assistance fund between public and private schools 
for any State in which State law requires the Department of Agriculture to 
administer the program in private schools. 

The language of the bill with respect to the first two of the above three principal 
changes is complicated and makes for considerable difficulty in interpreting both 
the intent of the change and the actual provisions of the proposed change. With 
respect to the third principal provision of the bill, i.e., the method of dividing 
funds between public and private schools when such a division is necessary because 
of State law, the Department would agree that the change proposed in H.R. 12896 
represents a step toward a more equitable division of such funds. 

The National School Lunch Act provides that at least 75 percent of the funds 
annually appropriated for the program shall be made available to the States in 
the form of cash payments to be used by participating schools to make local 
purchases of food. The act prescribes the formula under which these cash 
assistance funds shall be apportioned among the States and territories. The 
formula involves two factors: (1) The school-age population in each State (a 
measure of the maximum potential size of the program) and (2) the relationship 
of each State’s per capita income to national per capita income (a measure of the 
relative need of the various States for Federal assistance). The funds made 
available to each State are disbursed to participating schools on the basis of the 
number of lunches served, with a maximum allowable payment of 9 cents for a 
type A lunch. Because the program has grown faster in some States than in 
others, in actual practices the average per-meal rates of cash assistance any State 
is able to pay its schools tends to be related more to the rate of program growth 
than to need as measured by per capita income of the State. Thus, a higher 
income State with below average participation may be able to reimburse its 
schools at a higher rate than can a lower income State with above average par- 
ticipation. 

H.R. 12896 is designed to adjust for differences in the rates of program growth 
among the States by introducing participation (as measured by the number of 
meals served in the preceding year) into the formula for the apportionment of 
Federal funds to the States. The Department recommends against this pro- 
posed change, because it feels, first, that with the substantially larger amount 
of commodity assistance available to school lunch programs in recent years, we 
have been able to give much greater recognition to the factor of participation 
in apportioning the total amount of assistance available. Commodities pur- 
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chased specifically for the program last year (under sec. 6 of the act and with 
sec, 32 funds provided for that purpose) are made available to States on the 
basis of the number of type A meals served in the preceding year. Surplus foods, 
acquired by the Department under market stabilization programs, are made 
available on the basis of the number of children eating at school. In total, 
these commodities represented a value of $133 million last year; the cash 
assistance funds totaled $93.8 million. 

Second, we do not favor the proposed method of revising the apportionment 
formula. Although the bill is directed toward revising the method of apportion- 
ing cash assistance funds among the States, it appears also to be the intent to 
incorporate into the bill a basis for establishing a minimum level of Federal 
assistance. While there is a provision for apportioning a lesser amount, the for- 
mula first directs a division of funds based upon a minimum amount of 5 cents 
for each lunch served in the preceding year, with higher rates (up to a maximum 
of 9 cents per lunch) for States with incomes below the national average, if suf- 
ficient funds are available. In 1960, such a level would have required in excess 
of $120 million for cash assistance, about $30 million more than was used last year, 

The level of Federal assistance to the school lunch program is already high 
and has been significantly increased in recent years. Exclusive of the over $80 
million that was available under the special milk program last year, Federal cash 
and commodity assistance totaled over $220 million. While we recognize the 
financial needs of a growing program, the National School Lunch Act intended 
that the States and localities bear an increasing share of the financial and admin- 
istrative responsibility for the program. H.R. 12896 does not propose any posi- 
tive means of drawing more State and local tax support into the program, 
Although the cash grant must be matched on a 3-to-1 basis, and the funds are 
being matched in excess of that rate, children’s payments for their lunches are 
counted as matching. About 70 percent of all State and local support is made 
up of children’s payments. 

As indicated above, the formula proposed in H.R. 12896 would take the rela- 
tive need of States into account only when funds were sufficient to provide more 
than 5 cents for each meal served in the preceding year. If, however, the amount 
available for apportionment represented 5 cents or less per meal, a uniform rate 
per meal would be applied in determining the amounts to be provided each State. 
This would have been the case for 1961 when the amount available for cash pay- 
ments ($93.6 million) is equal to 4.4 cents for each lunch served in the preceding 

ear. The Department believes that the relative need of the various States for 

ederal assistance should always be taken into account in apportioning grant-in- 
aid funds, i.e., at any appropriation level the most needy States should receive 
a higher per-meal rate of assistance than the less needy States. 

The Department also believes that the provision of Federal funds for expenses 
incurred by States in the administration of the program is inconsistent with the 
intent of the act that States should assume more administrative responsibility 
for the program. It also could open the door for additional, and we believe 
unnecessary, Federal supervision and control of the details of State administrative 
procedures and personnel policies. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no objection to the submission of 
this report, 

Sincerely yours, 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


True D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 





(H.R, 12896, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the National Schoo] Lunch Act to provide for a more equitable distribution of the 
funds available under such Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the National School Lunch Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1753) is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)”’ after “Src. 4.’ by striking out 
‘Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands”. 
Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act is further amended by striking out 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sentences thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentences the following new paragraphs: 

‘““(b) Subject to adjustments under subsection (c), apportionment among the 
States shall be made on the basis of two factors: (1) the participation rate for 
the State and (2) the need for assistance in the State as indicated by the relation 
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of the average annual per capita income in the United States for the preceding 
three years to the average annual per capita income in the State for the preceding 
three years. Subject to such adjustments (if any) as result from the application 
of subsection (c), the amount of the initial apportionment to any State shall be 
determined by the following method: First, determine an index for the State by 
multiplying factors (1) al (2); second, divide this index by the sum of the 
indices for all the States; and, finally, apply the figure thus obtained to the total 
funds to be apportioned. 

(c) If the apportionment to any State under subsection (b) is more than the 
amount obtained by multiplying the participation rate for the State by 9 cents, 
the State’s apportionment shall be decreased to such amount. The total of such 
decreases shall be apportioned among the remaining States by proportionately 
increasing the amount apportioned to each under subsection (b), but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to prevent the apportionment of any such 
remaining States from being thereby increased to more than the product of the 
State’s participation rate and 9 cents. If the apportionment to any State under 
subsection (b), after any adjustments resulting from the application of the pre- 
ceding sentence, is less than the amount obtained by multiplying the participation 
rate for the State by 5 cents, the State’s apportionment shall be increased to such 
amount. The total of the increases required by the preceding sentence shall be 
derived by proportionately reducing the amount so apportioned to each of the 
remaining States, but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent the 
apportionment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less 
than the product of the State’s participation rate and 5 cents. If the require- 
ments of the formula herein provided cannot be met from the funds available, 
allotments to the respective States shall be reduced pro rata. If any State 
cannot utilize all funds so apportioned to it, or if additional funds are available 
under this Act for apportionment among the States, the Secretary shall make 
further apportionments to the remaining States in the same manner. 

“(d) For the purposes of this Aect— 

(1) the participation rate shall be the number of type A school lunches 
served in the preceding fiscal year in connection with which reimbursements 
were made under this Act, 

(2) the per capita income figures used shall be the latest figures certified 
by the Department of Commerce, 

“(3) ‘school’ means any public or nonprofit private school of high school 
grade or under and, with respect to Puerto Rico. shall also include nonprofit 
child-care centers certified as such by the Governor of Puerto Rico.” 

Src. 2. Section 5 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1754) is amended 
(1) by striking out ‘‘Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgir Islands’’. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amended 
(1) by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ after ‘“‘Sxec. 6.’’, (2) by striking out “for his administrative 
expenses’? and inserting in lieu thereof “for use as provided in subsection (b)”’, 
and (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Two-sevenths of the funds made available for use as provided in this 
subsection may be granted by the Secretary to State educational agencies which 
request such funds for use by such agencies in meeting their administrative 
expenses. The amount which may be granted a State educational agency under 
this subsection may not exceed an amount which bears the same ratio to the total 
funds available for distribution under this subsection as that State’s apportion- 
ment under section 4 for the year bears to the total funds being apportioned. 
The remairder of such funds may be used by the Secretary for his administrative 
expenses.”’ 

Src. 4. The first sentence of section 9 of the National School Lunch Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1758) is «mended to read as follows: ‘“‘Lunches served by schools 
participating in the school lunch program for which reimbursements are paid 
urder this Act shall meet minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the 
Secretary for type A lunches on the basis of tested nutritional research.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1759) is 
amended by striking out ‘‘number of children between the ages of five and seven- 
teen, inclusive, attending nonprofit private schools within the State is of the total 
number of persons of those ages within the State attending school’ and inserti»g 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘participation rate for all nonprofit private schools 
Within the State is of the participation rate for the State’’. 
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Src. 6. Section 11(d)(1) of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) ig 
amended by striking out “ ‘State’ includes any of the forty-eight States and the 
District of Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands’’, and insertinz in lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘ ‘State’ includes anv of the 
fifty States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands’’. 

Ssc. 7. Section 11(c) of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1760) is 
amended by inserting after the words ‘materials of instruction’’’ the words “on 
any State educational agency or’’. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by this Act shall take effect July 1, 1960. 


Mr. McCorp. We also have a statement in support of the legislation 
from the Honorable John M. Slack, Jr., of West Virginia. 


Mr. Battey. If there is no objection, that will be included in the 
formal hearing at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN M. Stack, Jr., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF WeEsT VIRGINIA 


The bill now under consideration before this subcommittee, designed to amend 
the National School Lunch Act in a manner which will make it easier for needy 
schools to obtain Federal lunch funds and surplus food for their pupils, is a 
proposal which has a direct bearing on one of the most immediate and personalized 
needs of thousands of people in my district. 

I am sure you recall the extensive report filed several months ago by the Special 
Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems, after the committee had held 
hearings in many parts of the United States plagued by long-term unemployment. 
This Senate committee visited my district and heard competent testimony from 
school administrators and public officials of three counties to the effect that the 
school lunch program provided the difference between reasonable health and 
malnutrition for thousands of children in that area. 

Numerous witnesses testified that the hot lunch served at school represented 
the only balanced meal obtained throughout the day by thousands of children 
whose fathers had been unemployed for over a year and had exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits. One day we will enact measures to deal 
successfully with chronic long-term unemployment as an economic phenomenon, 
and we will also devise public-support measures to ease the human problems 
created by our technological revolution. 

But the health of the children cannot wait for complicated legislation to be 
passed. The children are hungry now, in many parts of my district, and the 
effects of an endless diet of surplus commodities are already to be seen in the form 
of stooped bodies, crooked limbs, and rotten teeth. 

Only this week the Treasury Department stated that the average American 
family had reached a new alltime high in total income during the month of July. 
In contrast, I can report to you from the record of the special Senate committee 
that a schoolgirl of 11 years of age whose father has been unemployed for 2 years 
and who has existed on a surplus commodity diet for that period, will have lost 
all of her teeth by the age of 13. 

The school lunch program is no general panacea for our economic ills in the 
distressed areas, but it provides one quick and immediate method whereby we 
can take forceful action to fend off the ravages of malnutrition among those most 
in need of protection—the school-age children. 

In my district there are approximately 5 million school lunches served each 
academic year with the support of Federal funds. Of this number, over 900,000 
lunches, or almost 20 percent, are served free or with only partial payment to 
indigent children. 

In one county, only 41 out of 82 schools were able to participate in the program. 
Most of the others would have gladly participated if funds had been available. 
In this county about 10,000 students attend the schools which did not participate, 
and some 2,500 of those children were from families without a regularly employed 
breadwinner. 

In another county in my district, there were 895,801 lunches served last year, 
of which 20 percent were issued free or at reduced price to indigent children. The 
county authorities estimate that at least another 100,000 free lunches should have 


been available to meet the minimum need of students from families without 
income. 
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In a third county, where 375,000 free or reduced-rate meals were served to 
needy children last year, the school authorities have paid particular attention to 
the relationship between the availability of a balanced lunch and good academic 
work among needy students. The relationship is very close indeed, and indicates 
that our school lunch program of itself may be the largest single barrier to the 
establishment of a mass of young people condemned to mental and physical 
peonage in areas where long-term unemployment persists. 

Reviewing the situation as I know it in some counties of my district, I wish to 
go on record with the statement that an increase of 25 percent in the amount of 
funds available for the school lunch program is not only justified, but may even 
be mandatory, unless we wish to risk the creation of a large pool of unemployables 
in the coming years. 

Perhaps there are areas in which the Federal funds are not needed and are not 
used; if so, I congratulate the people of those areas on their good fortune. For 
my part, however, I must speak out in the strongest terms in support of any 
effort to extend further the availability of school lunch funds, because the evi- 
dence overwhelmingly supports the need among more than one-fifth of the people 
I represent in Congress. 

Both considerations of humanity and the dictates of sound economics support 
a proposal to increase the availability of school lunch funds and I therefore urge 
most strongly that this bill receive your favorable consideration. 


Mr. Battery. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 11:45 a.m., the committee recessed to reconvene the 
following day at 10 a.m.) 


60175—60——5 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1960 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GENERAL EpucAaTION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 429, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Bailey, Brademas, 
and Frelinghuysen. 

Also present: R. E. McCord, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Baitey. When the subcommittee recessed yesterday to meet at 
10 o’clock this morning it was for the purpose of further consideration 
of amendments to the National School Lunch Act. 

Proponents of the measure will be heard this morning, and I would 
like to invite Dr. Fuller. We asked him to bring a representative of 
the National Education Association and a representative of the Amer- 
ican Parents’ Committee. I understand we have with us Mr. John 
Lumley from the National Education Association and Mrs. Ada 
Barnett Stough, American Parents’ Committee. 

You may identify yourself to the reporter, Mr. Fuller, and make 
note of your guests who appear with you. Then you may proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUN- 
CIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN LUMLEY, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AND 
MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, AMERICAN PARENTS’ COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Oificers, an independent educational organization with an office of 
three persons here in Washington. Members of the council are the 
State superintendents and State commissioners of all the States and 
the chief school officers of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. 

Dr. John M. Lumley, director, Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations of the National Edueation Association, has authorized me 
to say that this statement represents the general position of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and he is here to participate in the dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, legislative representative of the 
American Parents’ Committee, will file a separate statement and will 
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also, with your permission, participate in the discussion. I have been 
requested to present a supporting statement for the record on behalf 
of the American School Food Service Association, the 23,000-member 
professional organization of school lunch personnel throughout the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, we would appreciate it if this state- 
ment could follow ours in the record of the hearings. I would also 
like to recognize the presence here of Mrs. Richard Radue, who is an 
observer on behalf of the interests of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in the school lunch program. 

Mr. Chairman, it has long been recognized that the National School 
Lunch Act has gradually developed some serious imbalances since it 
became effective in 1946, and that a reexamination of certain of its 
provisions is in order. We are grateful for the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in these exploratory hearings that are intended to develop the 
best possible legislation for consideration by the Congress in 1961. 
None of us are necessarily committed to the exact language of H.R. 
13016, but it undoubtedly indicates directions for substantial improve- 
ments in the present law. These hearings on the excellent bill intro- 
duced by Representative Brademas, of Indiana, H.R. 13016, will 
leave several months during which we may work further on the details, 
Such opportunities are greatly appreciated, Mr. Chairman, by all of 
us, and all of us are in general support of the Brademas bill. 


BACKGROUND 


During the great depression of the 1930’s, when corn was being 
burned for coal and too many Americans were going hungry, the 
school lunch program began with the distribution of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to needy persons. It was soon discovered that 
schoolchildren were often in need of better nourishment, and that 
schools throughout the country were logical consumers of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The program was begun, naturally enough, as an operation more or 
less directly from the U.S. Department of Agriculture to local schools. 
It was outstandingly successful for obvious reasons. Agricultural 
surpluses and hungry schoolchildren could not be allowed to exist 
together. The surpluses were decreased and the needs of school- 
children were met. The school lunch program, which had begun to 
develop in a few local school systems years before there were large 
agricultural surpluses, grew rapidly with such cooperation from the 
National Government. 

Congress recognized the multiple benefits of school lunch programs 
and brought the Federal Government into permanent partnership 
with the States and local schools on July 1, 1946. The new law re- 
allocated administrative arrangements for school lunch programs in 
fundamental ways. Most fundamental was the provision that for 
public schools the State educational agencies should be responsible 
for the administration of the law in the States. Where the State 
educational agencies had authority to administer the program for the 
nonprofit private schools, it was left to the option of each State whether 
it would so so. If a State could not legally administer the nonprofit 
private school programs, or chose not to do so as a matter of policy, 
the law provided that the Department of Agriculture should deal 
directly with local nonprofit private schools. 
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Mr. Chairman, the period of transition from the federally adminis- 
tered early program to the State-administered permanent National 
School Lunch Act of 1946 was exciting. It was my good fortune to 
be a State commissioner of education during those years, and to 
administer the changeover in New Hampshire. We had a choice un- 
der the constitution and laws of that State whether to administer the 
program for both public and nonprofit private schools or for public 
schools alone. We chose to administer it for both. 

Then came the transition from Federal-local to Federal-State-local 
administration, and this was more difficult. It had been the practice 
for Federal employees to deal directly with local school districts, 
working in local elementary and secondary school lunchrooms. The 
intent of the new law, specifically providing for administration through 
the State educational agencies, clearly called for emphasis on State 
service in local schools and State responsibility to the National 
Government. 

In making these changes, it was both necessary and desirable to work 
closely with the Department of Agriculture on behalf of the States. 
We did. After a national conference at the Department in Washing- 
ton late in 1946, and further negotiations, an agreement was reached 
between the Council of Chief State School Officers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture whereby the States were to assume administrative 
responsibility as rapidly as they could handle it effectively. The 
agreement we negotiated then is still in effect and has been, for the 
most part, faithfully observed by both parties. It continues to reflect 
the policies of both the States and the Department. 

We would appreciate it if this statement could follow ours in the 
report of the hearing. 

Mr. FrevincuuysENn. Is that the statement we have before us by 
Charles W. Lilley? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Right. 

Mr. Barney. Without objection that may be done. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Who negotiated the agreement? Was this 
all the State commissioners of education? 

Mr. Fuuuer. It came from the annual meeting of the State com- 
missioners and superintendents in St. Louis in December of 1946, and 
it was negotiated by a committee composed of State Superintendent 
Thomas J. Pullen, of Maryland, Commissioner John H. Bosshart, of 
New Jersey, and myself. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And it covered all States? 

Mr. Futter. We were part of the executive committee represent- 
ing them at their direction from the meeting in St. Louis in December 
of 1946. 

In retrospect, however, we must recognize that parts of it have been 
only slowly implemented. We will return to this problem when we 
deal with section 3(b) of the bill now before this subcommittee, which 
proposes a modest sharing of the liberal Federal administrative funds 
with needy States as one way to speed up more complete assumption 
of State administrative responsibility, as intended in the1946 law 
and as expressed in our agreement with the Department of Agriculture 
in 1947, 

For a decade, no conferences were held of more import for national 
policy than the regular regional conferences of the Department. The 
national agreement was implemented through Federal administrative 
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action which eventually resulted in Federal-State agreements between 
the Department and each State. Finally, a national conference was 
held in Washington in August 1957. Here the progress of the national 
school lunch program during its first decade was reviewed and recom- 
mendations were made for studies of the known defects that had de- 
veloped in the program since 1946. Following a recommendation by 
a conference working group which included State school lunch diree- 
tors, chief State school officers, and representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture, the conference suggested a comprehensive study of the 
long-range needs and financing of the national school lunch program. 

A study group comprised of six State school lunch directors and a 
representative of the Council of Chief State School Officers was 
accordingly organized, and held extensive meetings with members of 
the Department of Agriculture for approximately 2 years. The study 
group analyzed the future course of the school lunch program’s 
development in terms of alternatives, including such factors as the 
rate of growth, estimated future cost of the program, effectiveness of 
the formula for apportionment of Federal funds, matching require- 
ments, and the type of planning that could be undertaken at various 
levels to assist in the continued progress of the program. 

Originally it was believed that the study group would present its 
findings after a year or so to the Secretary of Agriculture’s school 
lunch advisers, a group of 21 persons representing State and local 
school lunch interests, for their further recommendations. This was 
not done because the advisers were not called into session. The gen- 
eral conclusions of the study group, then, are the basis for the major 
changes suggested in the bill before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Are those general conclusions available to us 
and is there any way in which they can be incorporated in the record? 
It sounds as though it might be helpful to have such a variety of 
comments on some of these problems. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I have here the materials on which we worked for two 
of the meetings but I do not know that there was ever a formal report. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Are you going to summarize what you be- 
lieve were the major conclusions of the study group in your analysis 
and testimony this morning? 

Mr. Futter. Yes. I bdheve, also, that this bill summarizes them. 

Early in 1959 the Department of Agriculture decided not to en- 
courage congressional action on amendments to the National School 
Lunch Act, and the study group, along with the Secretary’s school 
lunch advisers, became relatively inactive. Under these circum- 
stances, the Council of Chief State School Officers considered the 
necessity for action and passed the following resolutions in its annual 
meeting of November 1959: 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL LUNCH FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The council commends the U.S. Department of Agriculture for its arrangements 
with representatives of the States for discussions of the Federal-State adminis- 
tration of the national school lunch program and possible amendments to the laws 
under which it operates. We are gratified that a study group composed of State 
directors of school lunch programs and the executive secretary of the council 
have been invited to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in developing 
suggestions for legislative and administrative improvements. The council urges 
that the recommendations of the study group be presented to the national school 
lunch advisers group for discussion as soon as feasible, and that the Department 
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' of Agriculture and the administration consider a program of statutory revision to 
be presented to the Congress in 1960, 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


The council favors revision of the National School Lunch Act so that the Federal 
cash reimbursement for type A lunches shall hereafter be identical for public and 
nonpubli¢e schools in each State. It also believes that Federal funds should be dis- 
tributed on a revised formula that takes into account pupil participation in the 
lunch program in relation to total enrollment in each State. 

The council urges that cash reimbursements under the National School Lunch 
Act be adjusted to provide payments of not less than 5 cents for each type A meal, 
graduated upward to a maximum of 9 cents for each type A meal in States with 
low per capita incomes. These reimbursements are necessary to maintain and 
improve the national school lunch program under modern conditions, and to meet 
Federal nutritional standards and free meal requirements under the law. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The council requests that the Department of Agriculture give consideration to 
the possibility of providing funds to State departments of education on a matching 
basis for school lunch administrative purposes. These funds would enable many 
States to assume additional responsibilities in the field of auditing and the making 
of administrative reviews of local lunch programs, and would thus expedite further 
implementation of the council’s agreement of 1947 with the Department of Agri- 
culture which called for a gradual increase in State responsibility for effective 
local administration of the national school lunch program. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe the bill before you, intended to remove 
the inequities and otherwise improve the national school lunch pro- 
gram, is in accord with these resolutions. The State authorities 
responsible for administration of the program, the rank and file of 
school lunch personnel throughout the country, and great organiza- 
tions of teachers and other citizens such as those represented here 
today have joined in general support of changes along the lines of the 
legislation before you. 

Before giving the background of how the lunch program has grown 
and the specific reasons why we support the several sections of the 
Brademas bill, may I say that we have enjoyed excellent technical 
assistance and cooperation from the Department of Agriculture. 
This is greatly appreciated. Without such assistance we would have 
been left without adequate statistical data upon which to base our 
testimony, because the administration of the national school lunch 
program is an extensive and complex administrative operation. 

Mr. FretincuuyseEn. I would like at some point, perhaps at the 
end of the testimony, to inquire as to your views about the Department 
of Agriculture’s position. You referred to technical assistance. You 
just said the Department of Agriculture decided not to encourage con- 
gressional action on amendments to the National School Lunch Act. 
Are you suggesting they are opposed to correcting recognized in- 
equities? 

Mr. Futuer. I believe the testimony yesterday was clear on that 
point. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseENn. Clear in which way, that they are opposed? 

Mr. Fuuyer. It was clear that the bill is not approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the present time except for one section, to 
equalize the publie and private school payments. I think the other 
parts are not favorable. 

Mr. FreLInGcHuyYsEN. There was no disapproval of the correction 
of inequities. There was a suggestion that the proposed bill might 
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actually provide more inequities rather than reduce those which 
presently exist. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Yes, philosophically——— 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. I do not think there is any opposition to 
congressional action so long as we think through what we are doing 
and it results in improvements in the program rather than perhaps a 
deterioration of the program. 

Mr. Future. The only reply I can make to that, and I do this 
without feeling but just objectively —— 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If there is a disagreement between you and 
the people you represent and the Department it is just as well to air it, 

Mr. Fuuier. Surely. As a matter of policy, I believe the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Bureau of the Budget, and the administra- 
tion generally decided not to proceed further along the lines of in- 
troducing legislation to amend the National School Lunch Act and to 
eliminate the inequities that I believe none of us really favors. Asa 
philosophical proposition, of course, the Department is against in- 
equities just as much as we are. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Your mention of the Bureau of the Budget 
suggests that the Brademas bill would necessarily increase the cost of 
the program. Your reference to the study group suggests you esti- 
mated what an expanded program might cost, and so on. All of this 
would presuppose that perhaps we should be spending more money, 

As I understand the bill, it does not necessarily involve the expendi- 
ture of more money. I am not saying it would not be a good thing 
to do. It might well be. 

However, the bill itself would not seem to indicate in any way how 
much should be spent, how much is being spent, and so on, as one of 
the ways in which we might remove inequities. 

Mr. Futuer. Of course, Congress always will decide how much to 
spend. It could spend half as much, the same, or more. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It has been spending more so I think we 
have been recognizing that the needs are expanding. 

Mr. Futter. The lunch program, in terms of complete lunches since 
it began, has increased 278 percent. The cash appropriations from 
the Federal Government in the same period have increased 36 percent. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Are you going to pinpoint the fact we may 
have a substantially greater financial responsibility? 

Mr. Futuer. Yes; that is in the testimony. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I apologize for interrupting. 

Mr. Bamey. At this point might I advise the gentleman from New 
Jersey that on yesterday I made it clear we wanted the Department 
to stand by and be available for any further inquiries, so nothing 
will be done in haste. 


GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM 1947-60 


Mr. Futter. The growth of the national school lunch program has 
been almost sensational. In 1947, approximately 3,500,000 pupils 
were served complete meals each schoolday. By 1960, nearly 13 mil- 
lion children were served complete meals each schoolday. More 
than 99 percent of all meals now served in schools are complete and 
nutritionally balanced meals. The total meals served annually 
crossed the 2 billion mark more than a year ago and continued to 
increase. 
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In 1955 the school milk program was added, and this has grown to 
large proportions during the past 5 years. It is not considered in 
H.R. 13016, nor will we dwell on it here. Most of us believe that 


' eventually it would be desirable to join the activities under the Na- 


tional School Lunch Act and the school milk laws into a single national 
school lunch program. We regard this as a step for the future, how- 


ever, to be considered apart from the amendments to the present act 


proposed in H.R. 13016. 
In one respect the program was changed substantially only a year 


after it began in 1946. This was in relation to section 5, providing 





authority for $10 million annually for Federal nonfood assistance. 
After a year during which Federal funds were used for purchase of 
equipment for local school lunchrooms, this provision has been kept 
inactive by language in the appropriations laws. Under current 
conditions section 5 will probably remain inactive, although we 
suggest that it be retained in the law as a standby for possible use at 
some future date. 7 

We are leaving stand this section 5 which has been inoperative 
since 1947. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYsSEN. What do you mean “under current condi- 
tions’’? 

Mr. Futter. I am trying to be entirely frank. The Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee handling the bill for this program has written in 
language to prohibit the purchase of lunchroom equipment each year 
since 1947. 

Mr. Battey. Is that equipment and all equipment which has been 
purchased since that time been purchased by the local school 
authority? 

Mr. Fuutier. Yes, but there has been no Federal nonfood assistance 
since 1947. I think that program had a rather rocky start. I was 
well acquainted with it, administering it in a State ai the time, and 
it was decided by the Congress and by the Appropriations Committees 
to forego the appropriation for nonfood assistance beginning after 
that one year. 

The appropriation, incidentally, was not reduced accordingly. 
The amount of money was left for distribution to the States for 
Federal cash assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am still not sure about the current. condi- 
tions. If we are talking of the necessity of having any request for 
such funds sereened by the Appropriation Committee you are cer- 
tainly not going to get them to neglect its responsibility. 

If you speak of the possibility of being able to justify the expenditure 
of money for equipment, I should think we might not need it as a 
standby and revitalize it right now, or if there is no likelihood of being 
able to justify the expenditures we should drop the section. I see no 
point in keeping it as a standby. What are we standing by for? 

Mr. Futier. Personally I would have no objection to that. We 
had a general policy in offering the amendments and in dealing with 
them over the past 3 years of not disturbing the law except where it 
Was necessary in order to remove inequities. 

The reason for that nonfood assistance, Congressman Frelinghuysen, 
Was that at the very beginning there were quite a lot of schools which 
wanted to have lunchrooms and were not in a position to get the 
equipment. During that first year that $10 million did equip a lot 
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of lunchrooms, so that they could enter the program. There was y 


very large increase in the program when the National Government 


came into it. 


Mr. FRELiNGHUYSEN. Is that a need which you feel the Federal 


Government might still help meet, or is it a need which you think 
is being met at local or State levels? In other words, does the section 
still make sense or does it not? If not we should drop it. If it does 
we might at least attempt to justify revitalizing it and using annual 
appropriations for it. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I know I ean speak for the State lunch directors, 
the chief State school officers, and the American School Food Service 
Association on this. The NEA and the American Parents’ Committee 
can speak for themselves. We would have no objection to dropping 
it. We merely followed the policy of making a minimum number of 
adjustments in the act and left the rest as it was. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Dropping of language is not likely to upset 
the applecart. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I am quite sure of that. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter in the record following this 
aragraph a table which shows the growth of the national school 
unch program since 1946, with data from the Department of Agri- 
culture. It clearly indicates the history of greatly increasing pupil 
participation and the lagging Federal appropriations for the program. 
These have resulted in the imbalances that passage of H.R. 13016 
would go far to correct, and which we will now consider in detail. 


TABLE 1.—National school lunch program—Selected statistics, fiscal years 1947-59 
estimated by USDA—1960 
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Fiscal year in complete | of reimburse- | Federal ap- | Total meals | Complete 
meals | ment com- | propriation served | meals served 

| plete meals | | 

| | 

| Million | | 

| children | Cents | Millions Millions Millions 

Oe a irae a 3.5 | 8.7 $81.0 910.9 527.5 
_) RES Pease 3.3 | 7.3 70.0 972.0 533.8 
\ | | ease | 4.2 6.8 75.0 1,119.1 667.6 
Chee OE | 5.0 6.3 | 83.5 1; 275.9 | 818.3 
|: aaa aaa | 5.8 6.3 | 83.5 1, 393. 1 | 936.3 
_ Sea ea 6.4 | 5.5 83. 4 1,489.9 | 1, 029.2 
MN inablaigcdilcseteccsestace 7.0 | 5.3 83.4 1; 583.6 | 1124.7 
ae ee ES 7.7 | 4.8 | 83. 4 1, 661. 4 | 1, 267.8 
_ Ee -| 8.7 | 4.4 | 83. 2 1, 806. 6 | 1, 438.6 
| RRL 9.6 | 4.1 | 83. 2 1, 726. 6 1, 576.1 
{ERS ORRIN a Gee 10.4 4.7 | 100.0 1,777.2 | 1, 738.4 
0 ERS SEES AT 11.3 4.4 | 100.0 1, 882. 1 1, 846.1 
a PRR aR 12.0 | 4.7 | 110.0 2) 008.7 1, 995.0 
1960 (estimated) -----------2--2. 12.8 4.4 | 110.0 2, 130.0 2,117.0 
Percent increase 1947-60_.-.-.-- +242.9 | —49 | +35. 8 +120.5 +278.2 





You have on page 8 an abbreviated table showing participation in 
complete meals down through the vears, the average rate of reimburse- 
ment for the entire country on these complete meals down through 
the years, the Federal appropriation in total, the total meals served, 
and the complete meals served. The last two columns are almost 
alike, as you will see, at the present time. 
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SpreciFic PROPOSALS 
THE FORMULA FOR FEDERAL APPORTIONMENTS 


The most serious distortions in the operation of the current law have 
arisen from the formula found in section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act. The average rate of Federal apportionments for com- 

é t ee 
plete meals in 1947 was 8.7 cents, with a Federal appropriation of 
$81 million.! By 1953, twice as many children were being served 
complete meals, but the average rate of apportionments had declined 
to 5.3 cents. The Federal appropriation had increased only to 
$83,400,000. 

Last vear, although the Federal appropriation had increased to 
$110 million,® the number of children served was great enough to 
bring the average Federal apportionments down to 4.4 cents per meal. 
With the same amount of Federal cash assistance for the current vear, 
it is estimated that the apportionments will equal the alltime low of 
4.1 cents per lunch previously reached in 1956. When the average 
cash assistance reached this low level in 1956, the appropriation was 
increased substantially by Congress. The time has come for another 
such increase in appropriations to keep pace with the growth of the 
program. 

Inadequacy characterizes the Federal cash assistance per type A 
lunch. When the payment was an average of 8.7 cents back in 1947, 
the total cost for each complete school lunch was much lower than at 
present. The current 4.1 cents per meal is extremely inadequate 
under modern conditions of increased cost. It is often inadequate 
to supply the federally mandated free meals to needy children, and 
fails to provide the elements of financial flexibility required to 
administer the school-lunch program as originally intended. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me that this kind of an argument 
is one which should be made and which presumably has been made 
regularly before the appropriate subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. My question is this: 

Has this bill really anything to do with the amount of dollars which 
Congress may be making available or planning to make available for 
the school lunch program? 

In other words, to put it another way, do you think that enactment 
of the proposed changes, or something along the order of the changes 
proposed, is a back door approach to the Appropriations Committee 
and will result in opening up freer flow of money? Is that the basic 
purpose of this legislation? 

Mr. Fuuuer. I have spent two-thirds of a page there on this factor, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, because it is extremely important in connection 
with the consideration of this legislation. I would say it is not a 
back door approach. I think the same things will be said to the 
Appropriations Subcommittee and the committee. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. There has been some increase in appropria- 
tions. Is that correct? 





‘ 1 "0 million was used for nonfood assistance under sec. 5, plus costs under sec. 6 and for Federal adminis 
ration. 

2 $15 million was reserved for use under sec. 6, plus costs of Federal administration, 

*$15 million was reserved for use under sec. 6, plus costs of Federal administration. 
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Mr. Futter. There has been 36 percent increase in appropriations 
while the program has increased 278 percent. We say the increase 
is entirely inadequate as is shown in this two-thirds of a page, a 
decline in the cash assistance from 8.7 cents per lunch to 4.1 cents per 
lunch, at the same time that the costs of providing those lunches were 
increasing a great deal, perhaps as much as doubling since 1947. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You will have to excuse my basic ignorance 
of the school lunch program. You say 4.1 cents per meal is extremely 
inadequate. I don’t know whether or not it is. If you have any 
reasons as to why that is inadequate and why 5 cents would be 
enough, or why you think 9 cents is the minimum, or whatever, | 
think it would be helpful to us. Again all of this involves dollars 
with which our committee has nothing to do, but perhaps in the 
development of a formula we might develop one which would result 
in a greater flow of dollars if the program needs it and it can be 
justified. 

Mr. Futuer. As Mr. Davis pointed out yesterday, and very well, 
this question is relevant to any consideration of this bill because when 
Congress passes a law which has a formula which requires for 1960 
$119,345,000 to meet the requirements of the formula, then there is 
some implication, admittedly, that Congress intends that the formula 
would be met. 

Mr. Freiincnuysen. The formula itself does not create an obliga- 
tion for anything. In order to have it fully effective for the poorest 
States you would need $119 million, which I suppose is perhaps 
admitting what you have just said, that you need $119 million to 
make it function, but we do not actually determine the flow of dollars 
by establishing, say, a 5-cent floor. We might have a 5-cent floor 
which would eliminate any extra money going to needy States if we 
did not provide enough money, but it does not require it as a result 
of a change 

Mr. Fuuuer. I shall show later on that the present distribution of 
funds has no significant relationship whatever to need, and I shall 
prove that from two different directions from the figures from the 
Department. 

Mr. FretincuvyseNn. I will try not to interrupt you, then. You 
have interesting testimony and we should let you present it. 

Mr. Bartey. The Chair would suggest you explain briefly items 1, 
2, and 3 at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Futier. The footnotes there are to show that in 1947 the 
appropriation included $10 million for nonfood assistance and funds 
for section 6, and the other two notes show $15 million was reserved 
under section 6 and included in the gross appropriation which is given 
in the text of the statement. 

But entirely apart from inadequacy, the formula now in effect for 
apportionment of funds has led to discrepancies among the States that 
violate the intended purposes of the National School Lunch Act. 
Cash assistance ranges all the way from a minimum of less than 2 cents 
per complete meal in one State to a maximum of 9 cents in another. 
The present formula often distorts apportionments of Federal funds in 
violent contradiction to the relative needs of the States. This is 
because school-age population and pre capita income are the factors in 
the present formula that determine the Federal cash assistance per 
lunch, with total disregard of how many lunches are served. If two 
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States have equal per capita personal income and the same school-age 
population, they are allocated equal amounts of Federal funds. Then 
if one of these States serves twice as many reimbursable meals as the 
other, it can reimburse the local school districts only one-half as much 
per lunch from the Federal apportionment. 

The per capita income factor in the present formula operates to some 
extent to determine Federal allocations according to need, but its 
effect too often fails to offset the much greater factor of need reflected 
by the relative participation rate of the States. In fact, there is little 
or no correlation between the relative economic abilities of the States 
and their respective Federal allocations in terms of each complete 
school lunch served. The anomaly of relatively high cash assistance 
to States with relatively low need is too often matched by relatively 
low cash assistance to States having relatively high need. 

Here I would like to point out that in the Federal cash assistance 
for type A lunches distributed for the vear that ended June 30, 1960, 
the 25 richest States according to the per capita income from the 
Department of Commerce, released only last week for 1959, the 25 
richest States averaged 4.39 cents per lunch and the 25 poorest States 
averaged 4.53 cents per lunch, which shows that as you run down the 
column there on page 11 that there is fourteen-hundredths of 1 cent 
difference between the average of the 25 richest States and the 25 
poorest States for the year just ended on June 30 in the actual distri- 
bution of the cash under the present formula. 

Mr. Fre,tinGuuysen. What conclusion do vou draw from that? 

Mr. Futter. That there is no account taken of need under the 
present law. 

Mr. FRreittineuuysen. Could not the wealthier States not get 
reimbursement or should there be a greater difference between what 
thev get? 

Mr. Futter. A greater difference between wealthy and poor. 

Mr. Brapemas. Would the formula in the bill help to remedy that 
remarkable disparity which shows up in this table on page 2? 

Mr. Futter. Yes. In the table on page 2, Mr. Brademas— 

Mr. Brapremas. Pardon me, that is page 11. 

Mr. Futter. Page 11, ves. You will note the States are listed in 
order of their per capita personal income for 1959. These figures were 
released last week by the Department of Commerce. They are listed 
from the highest, which happens to be Delaware, to the lowest, which 
happens to be Mississippi. 

The Federal cash assistance per type A lunch is the amount paid 
during the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1960. There is a 6 months’ 
overlap there but that is inescapable because one is on a calendar year 
and the other is on a fiscal vear. 

As I said before, leaving out the District of Columbia, which has 
just come into the program and is the only nonstate represented there, 
if you add up the 25 on the lefthand side of the page and divide by 
25 vou find that the average reimbursement is 4.39 cents. 

If you add up the 25 on the right-hand side and divide by 25 you 
will find it is 4.53 cents. 

Let us look at that table just a moment to illustrate the inequities 
which have grown up under the current law. 

Nos. 6 and 7 in wealth are California and Illinois. 

Mr. Fretinacuuysen. Include No. 8, too. 
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Mr. Futxer. I will come to that. Six and seven are California and 
Illinois, and No. 49 is South Carolina. 

You will note that California and Illinois received 4.8 cents per 
lunch and that South Carolina received 4.8 cents per lunch last year. 

To look at New Jersey, which is No. 8, it received 6.7 cents, and if 
you will start at the bottom on the other side you will find none of the 
34 poorer States received as much. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. To go back to your testimony, then, you 
say the anomaly of relatively high-cash assistance to States with 
relatively low need is too often matched by relatively low-cash as- 
sistance to States having relatively high needs. 

Mr. Futter. That is what this proves. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. You can use New Jersey as an example as 
getting more than it deserves as compared to States which have a 
greater need. 

How do you determine need? The extent of participation seems 
to be one of the bases for need. If they do not have a heavy partici- 
pation rate the need is more and therefore they should get less accord- 
ing to you, and the school-aid population formula is an arbitrary one 
in that respect because it has no relation to the number of free school 
lunches served. 

Mr. Futter. As you have the table there we have not come to the 
participation rate factor at all. That is personal income only. 

Mr. Brapemas. Personal income is the factor used here as a basis 
for the determination of need. Is that right? 

Mr. Futter. It is used in both the proposed amendment and in the 
current law. 

Mr. BrapEeMas. Just to get an example, vou have referred to Cali- 
fornia and Illinois as each receiving 4.8 cents in Federal cash assistance 
for type A lunch under the present formula as well as the State of 
South Carolina receiving 4.8 cents Federal cash assistance per lunch 
under the present formula. 

What would be the Federal cash assistance per lunch that each of 
those three States would receive under the revised formula? 

Mr. Futter. Under the Brademas bill, California and Illinois would 
both receive the minimum, which would be 5 cents. South Carolina 
would receive 8.5 cents. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. West Virginia would receive certainly no 
more under any conditions as I recall the testimony of yesterday, and 
if we did not provide substantially greater appropriations they might 
receive less. 

Mr. Futter. West Virginia is No. 40 in income, and this year they 
received 5.3 cents. It is the same as the State of Nevada which is 
No. 4 in per capita income which received 5.4 cents, more than West 
Virginia. 

To come to West Virginia, with distribution of $119,345,000, which 
would have been the minimum formula requirement for the fiscal 
year 1960, West Virginia would have received 6.7 cents. 

If this law were enacted and goes into effect in 1962 fiscal year, you 
‘an take three-tenths of a cent off each of these lunches for the current 
year, the decline for the current year, which would bring West Vir- 
ginia from 5.3 down to a flat 5 cents under the current law. They 
would receive 5 cents under the current law, during the current year 
if it were in effect on the same basis as the 1960 and under the new law 
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they would receive 6.7. It would be an increase from 5 to 6.7 for 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Brapemas. If you could give us for each of the States the 
Federal assistance for type A lunch that each State would receive 
under the proposed change with the figure of $119 million. 

Mr. Fuuier. Yes. 

Mr. Brapemas. That would give us a clearer picture. 

Mr. Futter. With $119,350,000, which would have met the formula 
for the year ended June 30, 1960, these are the amounts. You can 
jot them down just for comparison. 

Mr. Brapemas. I am merely suggesting you submit them for the 
record, 

Mr. Fuuxier. I could read them right down the line to show that 
the need is reflected in the proposed amendments where the need is 
not reflected in the current operation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The table Mr. Davis gave us yesterday did 
not show any tremendous change in what we all may recognize are 
inequities under the present formula. Maybe there is a disagreement 
as to your reading of what would happen under the proposed bill from 
the Department’s. This is a factual matter we are talking about. 
We should have a clearer picture than I have now as to what the effect 
would be of the proposed changes. 

I have an idea, and I may be 100 percent wrong, that nobody knows 
just what specific changes should be made, and we do not have to 
think of this particular bill as the answer to the problems which 
presently exist. 

Just an example, you already mentioned you have not gone into the 
participation problem fully, but you have already said that the present 
formula, quoting from page 10, often distorts apportionment of 
Federal funds in violent contradiction to the relative needs of the 
States. 

Mr. Funtier. That is right. 

Mr. Fre,incuuysEN. That may be so. I would like to know two 
things, and I am not sure that anybody knows the answer to these 
things vet—how do you determine the relative needs of the States? 
That is what we are looking for. If we can find a formula which will 
result in determining relative need we have an easy job. 

It is like the school construction program; it is not easy to determine 
relative needs of the States. 

If we decide that increased participation is a desirable objective we 
may have another factor, apart from what we may decide are the 
present relative needs of the States. In other words, the need may 
be to increase participation, and also, in addition to that, the proposed 
formula may distort the apportionment of Federal funds in contra- 
diction to the relative needs of the States. 

Under certain circumstances an insufficient amount of appropria- 
tions might give more inequities than we have under the existing law. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I would like to address myself to the second question 
first, and then I would like to come back to the first question, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

If you have the Department of Agriculture’s testimony before you 
and look at table 3, I would like to comment on that second point. 

The idea that only $93.8 million would be distributed under the 
new bill is, of course, the farthest thing from our minds. We certainly 
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would press hard to have the Secretary of Agriculture, if we could 
possibly prevail upon him to do so, to use that $15 million under 
section 6 for cash assistance. That comes into the testimony later. 

Apart from that, and taking the case at its worst, suppose you dis- 
tributed under the new formula only $93.8 million? There still is a 
case against creating further inequity than there now is. I will 
present that case to you. 

Mr. FrReLINGHUYSEN. You are not creating a further inequity if 
you make no changes but you could create further inequities if you 
had a formula which resulted in giving less to the State that needed 
most. 

It is quite possible, with an insufficient flow of funds, for West 
Virginia to get less under the new formula. Table 3 would clearly 
indicate that to me. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Table 3 would give more to 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. It would not give more to West Virginia. 

Mr. Fuuuer. There are 20 States which would get more. Let us 
look at the whole thing and not West Virginia alone. West Virginia 
would go from 5 cents to 6.7 cents if the formula is met. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Again you are talking about the formula 
being met. The formula has nothing to do with the amount of money 
appropriated. 

We are getting confused with this, directly or unintentionally 
the creation of a formula determines how much money will be appro- 
priated. It seems to me we want a formula which will be equitable, 
whether it is $15 million, $100 million, or $150 million that Congress 
decides to appropriate. If you have a formula which is equitable only 
if we have the top figure, it seems to me we have to consider the fact 
we may not get the top figure, and the formula may do more harm 
than good. 

As I understand it, on the basis of this table, a State like West 
Virginia, one of our poorest States, might get less. 

If it hinges entirely on the amount of money you might concentrate 
on the amount of money and not come to this committee at all. 

You should say we have a good case, spend more on the school lunch 
program. 

I am not arguing we do not need a substantial increase in the dollar 
amount but I am arguing that our problem is the formula. 

Mr. Fuuuer. All right. If you assume the worst, and take the 
table 3 of the Department of yesterday, and say it not only goes down 
to a flat grant of 5 cents for everybody but it goes down to 4.7 cents, 
then you would find there are 20 States receiving more than they do 
now, even with the same low amount of money. 

Those States are Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawati, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 

If you take those 20 States and average up their per capita income, 
you find they range on the average number 23 among the 50 States in 
wealth. Here is proof again, comparing ail of these States with their 
per capita wealth, that the present distribution has no relationship to 
need, and if you reduced it to a flat grant as here it would be no worse. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is this 4.7 rate that you referred to? 

Mr. Fuuuer. That 4.7 cents was introduced by the Department as 
the flat grant under the Brademas bill if $93.8 million was available. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are claiming it is inequitable because it 
is providing more money to States with more per capita income. You 
are developing a fund that may be providing more funds to States 
with less need. You are saying you want more money for the pro- 
cram, not that you have a better formula? 
~ Mr. Funier. You say the application of the Brademuas 
cause damage. We say it would not even under the 4.7 
grant. 
~ Mr. Frevinauuysen. I do not know why you are saving that. You 
read off a list of States that you say have a higher than average per 
capita income and the amount of money provided them would be 
increased. 

Mr. Futter. No. You have Delaware that ranks with the highest 
and Georgia is No. 42. Thev average 23. 

Mr. Frevinauuysen. That is an inequity? 

Mr. Futter. Delaware would increase to 4.7 cents from 3.1 cents, 
but Georgia would increase from 3.8 cents to 4.7 cents and Nerth 
Carolina would increase from 4.1 cents to 4.7 cents. So both wealthy 
and poor States would get more. 

Mr. fre_incHuysen. That does not mean it is a better formula. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest the gentleman be 
permitted to complete his statement. 

Mr, Barney. Yes. 

Mir. Futter. For comparative purposes we would like to have 
entered in the record at this point a table which has been drawn up in 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce. In table 2 the States have been ranked according to 
relative per capita income for the calender vear 1959. In another 
column is shown the cash assistance from the Federal Government 
per complete lunch for fiscal year 1960, which ended June 30, 1960. 
A glance at table 2 shows that the factor of need as indicated by per 
capita income is virtually ignored under the present law. 

Mr. Barney. Without objection, table 2 will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The table follows:) 


bill might 
cents flat 
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TABLE 2.—Comparison of Federal cash assistance per type A lunch under presen 
law and H.R. 13016 to show extent of recognition of need as measured by relative 
per capita income for 1959 
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i For vear ending June 30, 1960, with distribution on present formula of $93,800,000. 

2 For year ending June 30, 1960, with distribution on formula of H.R. 13016 of $119,345,645. 

3 The unofficial estimated national average Federal cash assistance per type A lunch for the 1960-61 year 
is 4.1 cents, an average decline of 3 cents from 1959-60 because of increased participation. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE 2 


The present formula does not take need into account in any statistically signifi- 
cant way. Omitting the District of Columbia, the only jurisdiction represented 
other than States, the 25 States having the highest personal income (col. 3) 
average payments of 4.39 cents per lunch (col. 4) while the 25 States having the 
lowest personal income (col. 3) average payments of only 4.53 cents per lunch 
(col. 4). 

On the other hand, the formula of H.R. 13016 (col. 5) would provide an almost 
perfect scale of 5 cents per lunch for the States having per capita personal income 
above the national average and amounts increasing up to 9 cents per lunch for the 
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States having per capita personal income below the national average. The slight 
variations are due to the use of income data for 1959 in column 5 and the necessary 
use of considerably earlier income data in computations by the Department of 
Agriculture for the actual payments shown in column 4, 

Comparison of columns 4 and 5 for each State show that the formula of H.R. 
13016 takes account of need for States below the national average in income and 
that the present formula does not. 

Mr. Brapemas. As I suggested earlier, may I ask also that in 
table 2 you include the effect of the proposed change for each State. 
That is to say, the assistance to Delaware, Federal cash assistance 
per type A lunch, is 3.4 cents. What would it be if you had the 
proposed change at the higher figure? 

Mr. Fuuuer. All right, I will be glad to do that, Mr. Brademas. 

Currently, a State which provides school lunch services for a large 
percentage of its schoolchildren, and which diligently takes advantage 
of the national school lunch program to meet their needs, is often 
penalized relatively in the distribution of Federal funds. States with 
high participation rates often receive small Federal cash assistance 
per school lunch, while States with low participation rates are often 
rewarded with higher Federal cash assistance per school lunch. 

If a school lunch program is a good thing, and we believe it is, then 
it should be encouraged. It should be regarded as good policy and 
good administration to have a relatively large proportion of the school 
population in the school lunch program. Under current conditions 
of agricultural surpluses, and because the astounding fact is that in 
too many of our schools the best meals many children get are at school, 
we must assume that broad participation is desirable. The formula 
of the bill before you does not ignore the factor of need as judged by 
per capita income, which is included in the present formula, but it 
does deaivaie the school-age population factor, which has no con- 
sistent relationship to need for cash assistance per school lunch served. 

Mr. Chairman, we have sought an equitable formula—and this is 
not a hurried up proposition, this has been studied for 3 years—that 
would take the factor of need into account, and at the same time pre- 
scribe a minimum floor under which Federal cash assistance for com- 
plete meals would not go. It has been the belief of the study group 
that no less than 5 cents of Federal cash assistance for each complete 
meal should be available under modern conditions to the States having 
per capita incomes equal to or higher than the national average, and 
that up to 9 cents, or even more, should be made available to the 
most needy State. We suggest that, because of special circumstances, 
the subcommittee could well give special consideration to Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. Apportionments to all other juris- 
dictions should fall between 5 and 9 cents per school lunch served, 
depending on their relative per capita income. 

The distribution between the 5 cents and the 9 cents, you see, is 
made purely on per capita income, and gross amount of Federal cash 
assistance for the school lunch program only then brings the factor 
of participation in the picture. I will try to explain that here. I 
realize it is complex and at the end of the first year of conferences I 
did not know much about it. There is still much to learn. It is 
very complex. 

The minimum of 5 cents cash assistance per complete meal is 
required to meet the free meal and nutritional requirements of the 
National School Lunch Act, and is regarded as the minimum defensible 
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cash assistance for States with average per capita income or higher. 
The formula proposed in the bill before the subcommittee is in accord 
with this minimum. Pending more exact statistics, the Department 
of Agriculture estimates that an appropriation of approximately $126 
million annually would be required to provide a floor of 5 cents and a 
ceiling of 9 cents cash assistance per school lunch, exclusive of admin- 
istrative costs, for the current year. Under the formula, all of the 
States with per capita incomes equal to or higher than the national 
average would receive a “value of 5,” which ordinarily would mean 5 
cents per lunch. Then the spread of apportionments between a 
“value of 5” and a “value of 9’’ per meal would be determined accord- 
ing to the relationship of State per capita incomes falling below the 
national average compared with the national average per capita 
income, with a ceiling “‘value of 9.” This “‘value of 9,” as I have 
said, would ordinarily mean 9 cents per meal. 

Since the increase in the number of complete meals served has been 
about 278 percent since 1947, and since the Federal appropriations 
have increased only 36 percent during that period, it seems to us that 
a minimum of $126 million is a reasonable level of Federal appropria- 
tions for Federal cash assistance based on statistics for the fiscal year 
1961. For fiscal vear 1962 this would require an increase of about 
$16 million above the current $110 million Federal appropriation, plus 
administrative costs of about $4,400,000 to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, plus the ordinary increase of about 7.3 percent to allow for 
growth of the program from 1961 to 1962, or a total of approximately 
$138 million. This is for fiscal 1962, assuming growth and assuming 
that appropriations meet the full formula as of 1962. This would 
assume no allowance for any transfer of funds in 1962 for the purchase 
of foods under section 6 of the law. The Department of Agriculture 
makes this transfer at its own discretion each year, and we suggest 
that there be no transfer unless funds are appropriated in addition 
to the approximate $138 million necessary to meet the requirements 
of fiscal year 1962 under the formula proposed by H.R. 13016. 

I might point out in this connection that the total fund authoriza- 
tion this year, including the mandatory transfer of funds from section 
32 of the Triple A Act to section 6 of the National School Lunch Act 
and the section 6 and Federal cash assistance distributed amounts to 
$155 million. So within the amount of cash appropriated one way 
or another for the school lunch program, this $138 million need scare 
no one. If the Appropriations Committees desire to make adjust- 
ments they could. 

There is less need for the diversion of funds under section 6 at the 
present time than there was a few years ago. The reason is that there 
is now a mandatory transfer of $45 million annually from section 32 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to be spent under the provisions of 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, and that this fills the gap 
formerly served by section 6 alone. 

As an alternative to the appropriation of additional funds exceed- 
ing minimum formula requirements to be used for the purposes of 
section 6, it would be both possible and desirable to apportion to the 
States additional funds above the minimum requirements of the for- 
mula. This deals not with appropriations, but with the formula, 
and it illustrates that there is an open upper end to the formula. It 
seeks to explain what would take place under larger appropriations, 
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just as the Department explained yesterday what would take place 
under smaller appropriations. 

To illustrate, after these minimum formula requirements have been 
met, an increase of 10 percent in the appropriation would increase the 
basic formula minimum of 5 cents to 5.5 cents. It would likewise 
increase the basic formula maximum of 9 cents to 9.9 cents. In other 
words, reapportioned or additional funds in any amounts can be made 
available on the basis of the formula itself. When the full formula 
amount has been reached, it is intended that any additional funds or 
reapportionments of unused funds shall be apportioned in accord with 
the formula, with the factor of need in full operation for States with 
per capita incomes below the national average in regard to such funds. 
The “value of 5” or “value of 9” established by the formula may mean 
ranges of 5.5 cents and 9.9 cents per lunch if the appropriation is 
10 percent above minimum requirements, or 6 cents and 10.8 cents 
if the appropriation is 20 percent above minimum requirements of the 
formula. Any apportionment above the minimum requirements of the 
formula would be made within the same ratio. 

On the other hand—and I think this is clear but I will read it so 
that it will not be incomplete in connection with the preceding para- 
graph—if an amount should be appropriated that fails to provide 
funds sufficient to make a ‘‘value of 5” equal to an initial apportion- 
ment of 5 cents for each complete meal served in each State, the 
equalization up to a “value of 9” for each State of less than average 
income would never be applied at all. The ‘‘value of 5” is intended 
to be apportioned equally for each State, and up to an amount of 5 
cents for each complete meal, before equalization is computed. H.R. 
13016 requires at least appropriations sufficient to satisfy its formula 
in order to give full effect to the relative needs of the States. 

Mr. Bartey. Without objection table 3 on page 15 of the statement 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The table follows :) 
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TABLE 3.—Result of apportioning funds under formula of H.R. 13016 for fiscal year 
1960 











Assistance | Federal cash | Federal funds 
State need rate assistance for State 
administration 
Cents 
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Mr. Futxer. Using the statistics for 1960 presented in table 3, 
the average assistance need rate of all the jurisdictions would have 
been 6 cents per type A lunch in that year with a cash assistance 


total of $119,315,645. 


This table shows how the formula of H.R. 


13016 would have determined the rate per type A lunch for each juris- 
diction had it been in effect in fiscal year 1960. It also shows the gross 


amount of Federal cash assistance that would have been r 


each jurisdiction. 


eceived by 


Again I would repeat, under the present formula there is an infin- 
itesimal and insignificant recognition of need. 


If you add in table 2 


the 25 richest States and average them, they get 4.39 cents per lunch. 
25 poorest States get an average of 4.53 cents. 
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Mr. Baruey. Is the committee to assume from that statement that 
the needy States are on the basis of equality with the wealthier States 
under the present law? 

Mr. Futur. In the present law there is a per capita income factor 
in the formula but, as a matter of fact, the amount per type A lunch 
rembursed has become so distorted by differences in participation 
rate that there is no longer a significant recognition of need in the 
present formula. No statistician would say that is a significant differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Battery. Is that shown in the tables? 

Mr. Fuuturr. Yes. I would like to have these tables made a part 
of the record as they appear in the statement. 


INEQUITIES BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE NONPROFIT SCHOOLS 


As to the removal of nonprofit private-public school inequities, in 
the 29 States and in Guam, where private nonprofit school lunch pro- 
grams receive Federal cash assistance through the Department of 
Agriculture rather than through State departments of education, dis- 
tribution of funds on the basis of relative enrollments of nonprofit 
private and public schools has led to inequities. The Department 
of Agriculture has furnished us with comparative information for the 
fiscal year 1960, and I would like to make table 4 a part of the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Bartey. Without objection it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(Table 4 follows :) 


TaRLE 4.—Comparative rates of reimbursement between public and private schools 
in States where private school program is administered by Department of Agri- 
culture, fiscal year 1960 (preliminary, Aug. 12, 1960) 
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Mr. Futier. Table 4 shows that the national average Federal cash 
assistance for type A meals was 4.4 cents for public schools and 5.8 
cents for nonprofit private schools in these 29 States for the year 
ending June 30, 1960. The variations were much larger, of course, 
within individual States. 

In the 25 jurisdictions in which private nonprofit and public school 
lunch programs are administered by State or territorial departments 
of education, both types of schools already recetve the same levels of 
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reimbursements. Under H.R. 13016, this would also occur in the 
other 29 States and in Guam, because relative participation and 
relative per capita income would be used to determine the rates to 
be reimbursed to both types of schools. That the inequities shown 
in table 4 should be eliminated, Mr. Chairman, seems hardly open to 
question, and H.R. 13016 would eliminate them. I perhaps should 
say that we should equalize them in both directions. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, there are no adequate statistics for all States to 
show how much is spent from State funds for State administration 
of the National School Lunch Act. It is certain that many of the 
State educational agencies are understaffed and that lunch program 
efficiency suffers as a result. 

The present act provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
withhold 3% percent of the allocations to the States for Federal 
administration. This remains the same under H.R. 13016. Sueh an 
amount has never been needed, however, and has never been used. 
Section 3(b) of H.R. 13016 proposes that two-sevenths of the Secre- 
tary’s allotment of funds for administration may be allocated to 
State departments of education for State administrative costs, upon 
application by the States. The remaining five-sevenths would pro- 
vide more for Federal administration than has ever been used. 

Table 3 shows that total Federal funds required to finance this 
section would have been $1,173,318 in fiscal year 1960 if all States 
and territories had applied for the funds. The statistics in table 3 
are on the basis of a minimum of $5,000 and a maximum of $50,000 
annually for each jurisdiction. These lower and upper limits are not 
at present in H.R. 13016, Mr. Chairman, as it is written now. The 
reason is that H.R. 13016 had been introduced at the time that we 
conferred quite at length with the Department of Agriculture on this 
two-sevenths provision, and for the very small territories and very 
small States the amounts came out altogether too small to make 
sense, whereas in some of the largest States without some adaption 
there would be more money than comparatively would be required. 
And so this table, although there is no pride of authorship in it at all, 
is written up with a minimum of $5,000 to a State and a maximum 
of $50,000. It originally ran from an absurdly small amount for 
small States, up to $65,000, something of that order, for the largest 
States. 

Mr. Battery. You propose in the new legislation to put a floor and 
a ceiling on the administrative costs? 

Mr. Futter. Yes. If you will look at table 3 on page 15, in the 
column to the right, you will see that such States as Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, the Virgin Islands, and 
Wyoming have a flat $5,000. Those are the ones that ran under that 
amount. You will also see that a limited number of the larger States 
have $50,000 flat. The total H.R. 13016 would allot is 1 percent of 
the formula of the Federal cash assistance. It provides two-sevenths 
of the 314 percent, which is 1 percent. This amount has been adjusted 
for the purpose of that third column by writing in a minimum of 
$5,000 and a maximum of $50,000. The total amount needed, how- 
ever, is less than if there were no minimum and no maximum. The 
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States of Texas, North Carolina, New York, Louisiana, and Georgia, 
which are the largest States for this purpose, will contribute more from 
excesses above $50,000 than is required to raise the minimum of the 
smaller ones to $5,000. 

Mr. Battey. You think this would be a matter of economy? 

Mr. Fuuxter. In order to administer the program in the State of 
New Hampshire, for instance, you have to have at least a director of 
school lunches; you have to have an accountant; you have to make 
these administrative reviews; and a very small staff in order to get any 
substantial help here—and many of these States need the help most— 
would cost $5,000. The State of New Hampshire would have gotten 
$3,245 under the formula. That is not too bad, but the State of 
Vermont they would have gotten $2,250 unless you write in a mini- 
mum for small States. 

Mr. BatLny. Let us take one of the States in the category of the 
wealthier States and see how it works out. 

Mr. Futter. New York would have gotten $69,845, and it is 
trimmed to $50,000. North Carolina, which is a large State with 
large participation and low per capita income, would have gotten 
$68,670, and it is trimmed to $50,000. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Futter. The lower amount is a minimum for effective assist- 
ance in any jurisdiction, however small, and the maximum of $50,000 
annually should prove to be adequate for the largest States. The 
total Federal funds required are less with the upper and lower limits 
in effect than would be required without these limits. 

Lack of State administrative funds stands first among the reasons 
why some States have never fully assumed their responsibilities as 
intended by the act and by the 1947 agreement between the chief 
State school officers and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Consider, for instance, the problem of auditing. Both State and 
Federal policies call for the States to assume primary responsibility 
for auditing, but less than half the States have done so since 1947. 
One reason is that some legislatures and State fiscal officers find it 
~asier to allow the Federal Government to perform this function than 
to budget State funds for their lunch divisions. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. But that is certainly no justification for the 
Federal Government to assume the role. If it is an appropriate role 
for the State to do, I do not see why the fact they are not doing it 
creates an argument for us to do it. 

Mr. Funuer. I think if there is a national interest in the National 
School Lunch Act this would do more to improve the program than 
anything you could do. 

Mr. Fruiincuvuysen. If it is clear to you, it should be as clear to 
the States. 

Mr. Fuutusr. It should be, perhaps. 
® Mr. Frevincuuysen. | recognize we in Washington are more apt 
to see things clearer than in some of the States, but I still do not see 
why the fact the States find it easier to allow the Federal Government 
to assume this role is any reason why we should step in. I think 
State responsibilities should be handled by the States, and I see no 
justification for the Federal Government to step in just because the 
States find it easier to allow the Federal Government to do so. 
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Mr. Fuuuier. I agree with that. The States should do it. | 
deplore it as much as you do. The point I am making is that there 
are controls in the fiscal structures of the States that explain why they 
do not do it. The program suffers and the children suffer. And if 
the States do not do it, I think the national interest is enough to 
warrant putting up this money to see that it is done. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. Do you think if the States do not build 
school buildings the Federal Government should step in and do it 
even though the States can do it? 

Mr. Brapemas. My State of Indiana is probably an example of the 
difficulties encountered. Indiana is the only State of 50 that refuses 
Federal funds for the library program. One may argue that there- 
fore those of us who are representing that State in Congress should 
say, ““That is just tough. We have some black-hearted Republicans 
in Indiana that do not care if people read very much.”’ If you looked 
at some of the leaders in my State, you would think there is some 
validity to that opinion, but that is not my attitude. I think all the 
candidates of my political party—for Governor, nearly every Member 
of the House of Representatives from Indiana of the Democratic 
Party, the Senator of my party, and the speaker of the State legisla- 
ture—all agree that our State should participate in this program, and 
if we are successful in November next year our State will participate 
in this program. There is a time for leadership in these matters and 
there is a time for silence in these matters, but the substantive cause 
in which we are interested, whether libraries or school lunches, is not 
served by turning our backs on it and saying there is a magic line 
that should not be crossed, There is a time for leadership. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. And there is a time for spending Federal 
money and there is a time not to spend Federal money. I do not 
know if my heart is black or not, but I do not think the fact the 
States say it is easier for the Federal Government to supply the money 
is any justification for the Federal Government to step in. 

Mr. Brapremas. | might say if we had more Republicans in Congress 
like my friend from New Jersey, | would not make such statements. 

Mr. Battey. There are extenuating circumstances. My State of 
West Virginia has been so impacted by Federal legislation, nine-tenths 
of our trouble in West Virginia can be laid at the door of our trade 
policy, and that is an impact as much as impacted school districts. 
If we do not put up money it is because we do not have it to put up. 

Mr. Brapremas. Mr. Chairman, would it be presumptuous for me 
to suggest that we permit Dr. Fuller to complete his statement? 

Mr. Fuuisr. Before continuing with my statement I would like 
to make it crystal clear that the Council of Chief State School Officers 
that [ represent is composed of both Republicans and Democrats. 
They are all of a sort of club and are all of the most estimable character. 
I cannot distinguish between Democrats and Republicans, and cer- 
tainly we act on a nonpartisan basis. This statement is made on 
behalf of the school lunch program and not on behalf of any political 
party. 

Mr. Battey. Proceed. 

Mr. Futter. Thus the agreement to transfer full administrative 
responsibilities to the States, reached in order to minimize any 
possibilities of undesirable Federal controls over school lunch pro- 
grams, are nullified by the inability or failure of the States to assume 
their full responsibilities. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Strictly speaking, there is no question of 
inability on the part of the States, is there? There may be lack of 
interest or something else but certainly not inability. 

Mr. Futter. Another problem concerns administrative reviews of 
local lunchrooms by the States. In many States this necessary 
service is scarcely adequate to support full State responsibility to the 
Federal Government. The Department of Agriculture requests that 
administrative reviews be conducted by the State in 30 percent of its 
local lunch programs annually, but ‘performance surveys”’ conducted 
by mail by the department of education may be substituted for 50 
percent of these administrative reviews. This is another situation 
that, in many instances, calls for more effective State administration. 

One may wonder why many State departments of education are so 
hard pressed financially that they are unable or unwilling to do what 
their own policies indicate. The fact is that it is difficult for many 
departments to employ appropriats personnel to meet their rapidly 
increasing obligations. In competition for personnel with the school 
lunch divisions in State departments of education are a number of 
federally subsidized State programs such as vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education, and several branches of the National Defense 
Education Act. The chairman just referred to these matters as 
impacts. They are impacts in fact. 

Mr. Battey. What I was talking about were much more serious. 

Mr. Futter. But these are really impacts. I know from personal 
contacts throughout the country. 

Federal funds build up the staffs of State departments of education 
in these areas, but not in the school lunch divisions. 

Thus the school lunch division competes for the State tax dollar 
under great competitive handicaps. The States have to pay the 
entire cost for additional school lunch personnel, while Federal 
matching funds ease the way for their competitors. Surveys of 
State department staffing indicate that these Federal matching funds 
have tremendous influence in the staffing of State departments of 
education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If I might interrupt again, | would think 
vou could come to the opposite conclusion. I would think it would 
make it easier for the States to provide funds where Federal funds 
were not available. 

Mr. Futter. Let me give you an example to explain what I mean. 

Suppose in a State that the director of vocational rehabilitation or 
vocational education says he cannot cover the ground, that he needs 
two men to meet minimum requirements for his services. Then 
suppose the school lunch director says, ‘“‘We are not getting around to 
the schools as we should. We need one person to know that what- 
we report to the Federal Government and to the State auditor is 
authentic.” 

Let us suppose it costs $8,000 to get a person. If the vocational 
rehabilitation person is emploved, more than one half of the amount 
required to hire those two persons is Federal. So if the State has 
$4,000 it can get one man, and if it has $8,000 it can get two men and, 
more realistically, three in most States for the same amount of State 
money that it would take to get one employee for the lunch division. 

That competition that is very real because the divisions within 
State departments, just as in the Federal Government, compete with 
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each other for State tax funds. In the highway program if the State 
legislature can appropriate 9 cents and get $1 for highways it is more 
apt to do it than if it has to appropriate $1 to get $1 of Federal lunch 
supervisory assistance. | say that such competition is devastating to 
the school lunch program. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. You have pointed out a very practical prob- 
lem so far as the school lunch program is concerned. The only 
solution seems to be to have the Federal Government pay all the 
bills or turn back to the States what are logical State functions. | 
would hate to use this as an argument and say that because of this 
competition we will do it. 

Mr. Battey. May I call to the attention of the gentleman from New 
Jersey that Dr. Fuller has some ideas on this subject on page 20. 

Mr. Futter. There is no evidence that this sort of assistance for 
State administration would have any effect whatever on appropriations 
for Federal cash assistance, as has been feared by a few persons with 
whom we have conferred. The idea that an amount of approximately 
$1,173,000 to bolster State administration would affect other appro- 
priations under the act underestimates the ability of Congress to 
understand the great dividends in efficiency and State autonomy that 
would result. A large majority of chief State school officers believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that such an amount to insure more State autonomy 
and efficiency in administration would benefit the lunch program more 
than a similar amount used otherwise. 

Mr. Battery. May | interrupt at this time to ask a pointed question. 
Some days ago, in conversation with you, I understood you to say 
that 49 of the 50 State school officers have approved this new 
approach? 

Mr. Futter. No. I have it in my last paragraph, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Table 3 shows the allocations under section 3(b) of 
H.R. 13016 that would have been made for fiscal year 1960. 

We ask for your special consideration of the State departments of 
education and their serious need in many instances for assistance in 
order to improve State administration of the national school lunch 
program. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, we have thus far had reactions 
on the specific provisions of the bill before you from 39 States. Among 
these all but one favor the bill in general, although questions of detail 
are occasionally raised. Only 6 of the 39 responses either question or 
oppose administrative funds for the States under section 3(b) of the 
bill. On the other hand, 10 States specifically mention section 3(b) 
as especially needed. Thus we have a score of 23 in favor generally 
and another 10 in favor with special emphasis for this administrative 
clause, against 6 questioning or opposing section 3(b). Most of the 
Six in opposition were in fear of Federal controls of the program. We 
believe that the elimination of the ‘necessary and desirable’’ clause 
that was contained in early drafts of the bill, together with a matching 
provision, will allay these fears. 

I would like to comment, Mr. Chairman, that I believe the minority 
of one you mentioned referred to the resolution passed by the council 
in Boston last November. There was one vote in opposition there 
to the resolution that followed the outline of this bill very closely. 
The six which do not support this particular provision of two-sevenths 
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of the 314 percent for State administration do so on stated grounds of 
fear of Federal control of education. Some of the school lunch 
directors and other people with whom I have talked liked the first 
draft of the bill. It had in it that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
grant these administrative funds to the States if the Secretary was 
convinced that they had a clear case that these funds were “necessary 
and additional.” In other words, the displacement of State funds by 
Federal funds came up, and the ones who oppose this section say that 
in exercising that discretion there might be some danger that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to go in the State and look to 
see whether these funds are actually “necessary and additional” or not. 

I might say that some of the staff members of the Department of 
Agriculture considered this “necessary and additional”’ clause to be a 
very difficult thing to administer. During the many years of history 
of dealings between the States and the Department of Agriculture 
the direction, as under the agreement of 1947, was that the States 
would take more and more responsibility. Perhaps this great prin- 
ciple toward which we have worked would be jeopardized to some 
extent if the “necessary and additional’ clause were in there. 

I present this as the majority view of the chief State school officers 
and it seems to me the majority is right. Sometimes the most im- 
portant and necessary things are the most vulnerable to attack, and 
I would expect this section to be the subject of great controversy. 
However, we think it is very important, and that is why it is there. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for the opportunity we have had to 
state our case, and are confident that your subcommittee will give 
careful consideration to the proposals of all the witnesses during these 
hearings. 

I would like to say that I believe that Mrs. Stough has a statement, 
and I hope the committee will permit her to make that statement and 
to comment, and to bring Dr. Lumley and Mrs. Stough into the 
discussion. 

Mr. Bartey. Dr. Lumley, do you have a formal statement to file? 

Dr. Lumurey. No, we do not have a general statement to file. We 
are joining with Dr. Fuller. 

Mr. Battery. In other words, you are advising the committee that 
the presentation made by Dr. Fuller is in accord with the views of the 
National Education Association? 

Dr. Lumuey. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you. 

Mrs. Stough, do you wish to make a statement? 

Mrs. Stroueu. I have a short, three-page statement. I think I 
would rather just file it and make one or two comments. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection your formal statement will be 
made a part of the record at this point, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Stove. Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 


TesTiMONY BY ADA BARNETT Srouau, Executive Drrector, AMERICAN PARENTS 
CommiTrEE, INc, 


Gentlemen, I am Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the American 
Parents Committee, Inc. The organization I represent is a comparatively small 
group which concerns itself solely with legislation for the health, education, and 
welfare of children. Members of its board (on the list attached to my testimony) 
included as you will see many outstanding men and women. Support and im- 
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provement of the national school lunch program has been one of the major objec. 
tives of the American Parents Committee during its 15 years of existence. Con- 
sequently, our general support for the legislation is in accordance with the 
principles voted by our board. I appear here today representing George J. 
Hecht, chairman of the committee who is also, as you know, publisher of Parents’ 
magazine. 


The American Parents Committee favors the legislation before this committee 
for five reasons; 

First: We believe the proposed adjustment in the formula for allotment of 
funds is needed and long overdue. The average per capita income of the State 
will continue to be a factor in distribution. Under it more help goes to those 
States with an income below the national average. The important change that 
would be made in the bill before you is that cash allotments to school lunchrooms 
would be made on the basis of the number of children to whom lunches are served 
rather than on the number of children attending school, as is now the case. 
Such a formula as that proposed will encourage more individual schools to serve 
hot lunches to children, and it will encourage each indiviual lunchroom to plan 
and serve the kind of meals which will be attractive and appetizing to children, 
The present formula discourages the growth of a school lunch program within a 
State and thus works to deprive some children of the benefits of a hot lunch, 

Second: We believe the proposed change will make for more equitable distri- 
bution of funds. The present law penalizes a State which makes an effort to 
have a good and growing school lunch program and rewards those who do not 
take advantage of the lunch program for their schoolchildren. Let us take, for 
example, States which we shall name A and B. Each has approximately the 
same per capita income and each about the same number of children of school 
age (the two factors which now determine distribution of funds). State A serves 
only half as many lunches to children as State B, but since each State is allotted 
approximately the same amount of Federal funds, State A can reimburse each 
lunchroom for over 5 cents of the cost of each child’s lunch, but State B can pay 
only 2'¢ cents. Under the new formula the number of children participating in 
the lunch program would be a factor in determining the amount of Federal funds 
any State would have to help bear the cost of serving the lunches. 

Third: By the same reasoning we believe the funds distributed to the nonprofit 
privete schools within a State should be allotted on the basis of the number of 
children in those schools to whom lunches are served rather than the number of 
children enrolled in such schools. Available information reveals that the average 
reimbursement rate per lunch in nonpublic schools runs high compared to that for 
public schools. Their reimbursement rate is figured on enrollment. Fewer 
schools operate lunchrooms so the money doesn’t have to be spread over such a 
wide ares. 

Four: We favor the provisions in the bill which would permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make available additional funds for administration to those States 
which request it and can show a need. We have visited school lunchrooms and 
eaten lunches in different States and in neighboring communities of the same State. 
The variety, the quality, the digestibility, and the appeal of the lunch seem 
always in the end to depend on the lunchroom manager and the cook. With 
exactly the same food one school will serve an attractive, appetizing lunch while 
another will dish out a soggy mess. States and counties with adequate money for 
administration can keep standards high, they can run workshops in the summer 
for lunchroom cooks, they ean develop new menus, make suggestions for improved 
utilization of surplus foods, and give advice on purchasing.. More and better 
local and State administration can greatly improve school lunches and thereby 
improve the nutrition of schoolchildren. 

One fifth and final point we would like to make is something we think is often 
overlooked. The national school lunch program is not just a great program to 
benefit children, it also sets up and helps maintain the machinery through which 
we put to good use the farm surpluses that »ecumulate in the programs necessary 
for our farm economy. It makes sense that butter be consumed by hungry 
children than rot in a warehouse. 

Towever, if we do not take the necessary measures, such as the bill before you, 
to undergird and strengthen the national school lunch program we will not be able 
to maintain the organization through which our surpluses are channeled to human 
use. It has been found that if lunchrooms are deprived of sufficuent cash reim- 
bursement to help them serve a balanced, hot, type A lunch, they will change over 
to a sandwich, milk, coke, and ice cream counter and serve only children who have 
the money in hand to pay the full cost of what they buy. No longer are balanced 
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hot lunches available in that school, no longer are free iunches there for children 
who cannot pay, and no longer is there a kitchen to receive, cook, and serve 
surplus foods to the Nation’s hungry children. 

So for all these reasons we urge you to consider favorably the bills before you to 
improve the national school lunch program, 

Mr. Battery. Go right ahead, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Stovucu. The small organization I represent, the American 
Parents Committee, has been interested in the national school lunch 
program during the 15 years of its existence. We feel we are not com- 
petent, however, to get into the complex mathematical details of 
formula. We leave that to Dr. Fuller and the study group of which 
he is a part. 

Two years ago when I testified against Mrs. Knutson’s bill author- 
izing large funds for milk for the school lunch program, I suggested 
that I thought some improvements were obviously needed in the basic 
act. I felt this would be coming in the near future from the people who 
had been studying all these problems. | take this bill and Dr. Fuller’s 
testimony as what I thought was coming. 

[ and my organization approach the school lunch program from the 
standpoint of the kids who receive the lunches. Every year I get 
letters from 38 to 40 directors of the school lunch program in which 
they state their problems, and our testimony is based on the actual 
problems of the children and difficulties of the schools. 

One comment I would like to make in connection with the problem 
Mr. Frelinghuysen was struggling with is this: Mr. Frelinghuysen, as 
I go before the Appropriations Committees every year my feeling is 
this: You go and ask for more money for the school lunch program 
because you feel it is needed, but based on the old formula you know 
every time they increase the funds, the States doing a bangup job in 
providing school lunches, those who need the assistance, are going to 
be penalized. This is one of the reasons why I would like to see a 
new formula. The present law penalizes a State which expands the 
school lunch program and rewards those who do not take advantage 
of the program. 

Mr. Fre.tincuvuysen. In regard to your statement that I have been 
struggling, I would like to say I am in favor of an expansion of the 
school lunch program and am in favor of correcting inequities. I still 
have reservations as to whether this approach is the answer. 

Mrs. Sroucn. May I make one more point. This has not been 
mentioned and I think it is valid. We have to look at the school 
lunch program not as a program that helps the children only but as a 
program that sets up the machinery by which we put surplus foods in 
the kids’ stomachs and not in the warehouses where it rots. Unless 
we keep the machinery strong we are in danger of undermining the 
whole machinery for channeling surpluses into use by children who need 
it. When individual school lunch programs do not receive enough 
cash reimbursement to justify keeping the school lunchroom open, 
they close their school lunch program and begin serving sandwiches 
and milk and ice cream. In that way they can keep their heads 
above water financially, and have a cafeteria where those who can 
pay for lunches do so and those who cannot pay for them have no 
lunches. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Is the Federal share of the cost sufficiently 
large that a change of a few cents will determine whether the school 
will continue to have the program? 
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Mrs. Sroucu. My answer is based on the many letters I received 
during the 1956 recession. At that time many school lunch directors 
have felt if they did not get more cash reimbursement they would 
have to close their school lunch programs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am wondering whether a change of a small 
percentage of a cent makes a difference in a school budget. 

Mrs. Sroueu. Take the Federal share out of every lunch in West 
Virginia, which is now getting 5.3 cents, and that could make the 
difference between serving a hot lunch and not serving any. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Dr. Fuller, you mentioned that over 99 per- 
cent of the schools are serving adequate and nutritionally well- 
balanced meals? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. How long have they been doing that? Is 
this a relatively new thing that they have been serving good meals? 

Mr. Fuuuer. No. At first there were A, B, and C type meals. A 
was the complete meal; B was less than complete; and C was milk. 
As the years have gone on the national school lunch program directors 
in the States and people in local communities and the Department of 
Agriculture have moved more and more toward complete meals. One 
of the reasons was there was not enough money to subsidize B and C 
meals. The amount per lunch was so small that most States have 
quit paying anything at all for anything except a complete meal. 
They felt it preferable to emphasize the nutritionally complete meal. 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. Do you think that has been true for several 
years? 

Mr. Futuer. The graph would be almost a smooth one from 1947. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. The reason I ask that—and I am not in any 
sense trying to trap you—if we are agreed that need should be recog- 
nized to a greater extent than it is now, I am wondering why we insist 
on the idea of a floor for every State. Does that not actually detract 
from an allocation of whatever funds are made available according to 
need? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Well, a 5-cent floor would increase half the States over 
what they are getting. But I am glad you asked that question and 
I will answer it. 

I had telephone communications from the regional State directors 
of the Midwest and the regional State directors of the West, from 
San Francisco and Chicago, and I talked to them about it. Those 
people were said to be unanimously of the opinion that this floor 
should be maintained before there was any further equalization 
above it. 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. Why? 

Mr. Fuuuer. The reason is that 5 cents is the minimum amount; 
9 cents was originally the maximum amount, and the average was 8.7 
cents. When it gets below 5 cents as a matter of practice it becomes 
too small to have an impact on the lunches costing 35 or 40 cents. 

Mr. Fre_tncuuysEn. But by your table the old average has been 
less than 5 cents since 1954. If the meals are adequate with an 
average that has been below 5 cents for 6 or 7 years, it seems to me 
5 cents might provide a bonus that is not needed. Delaware, which 
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has the highest per capita income, will get a substantial increase; 


and the same is true of other States. I am not saying we should not 
provide an adequate share, but if what we are trying to do is increase 
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participation regardless of income and, secondly, to cover the areas of 
greatest need, I am wondering about the approach. | 

Mr. Fuuuer. It seems to me that the per capita income figures— 
and I speak impartially here between the present law and the proposed 
one because they both have this factor—that these are not authentic 
as the situation occurs in the lunchrooms. I have in this binder two 
pages, on both sides, very finely tabulated figures of the way they 
distribute the money in the program in the State of Florida. You 
have towns and counties in New Jersey that are very different in their 
demands and requirements and needs that other cities and towns in 
New Jersey, and a State can adapt this 5 cents to the need in places 
where there is need. They do not have to pay it out as a flat grant. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseEn. I did not say they did. But if they could 
equalize it and have sufficient funds with 4 cents, why give them 5 
cents? 

Mr. Fuuuer. It is the judgment that equalization should depend 
on equalization within the States alone until it reaches 5 cents. I 
think there is such a difference among local districts in their need that 
that is the fair thing. 

Mr. Bartey. The Chair wants to observe that this is a very in- 
teresting discussion but we are supposed to be on the floor in 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Well, if we walk fast we may get there. 

Mr. Fuutuer. May I say we are not committed to this formula. 
Adaptions of this formula are perfectly in order from here on out. We 
have had three different ones in the last few weeks. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. | am sure we are all working toward the same 
objective. 

Mr. Futuer. I think we will be in agreement if the purpose is to 
ag gg and expand the program. 

Mr. Brapemas. As we draw to the end of this session I should 
like to express my appreciation both to Mrs. Stough and in particular 
to Dr. Fuller for his excellent analysis of this proposal. I know it has 
been of great interest to you, and I am particularly impressed by the 
way in which Dr. Fuller has been able to show, at least to my satis- 
faction, that the proposed revision would go a long way to removing 
inequities in the present formula and making it possible for the poorer 
States to have a greater opportunity to participate in the program. 
I thank you very much for coming this morning. 

Mr. Fuuver. Thank you. 

(Statement by Charles W. Lilley follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES W. LILLEY, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Foop SERvIcE ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, we appreciate the honor and privilege of bringing to you the con- 
sidered judgment of our 23,000 members—the working administrators and 
“practitioners” of the school lunch program in the 50 States—concerning needed 
revisions in the National School Lunch Act. In January of this year our legis- 
lative committee met to consider and recommend amendments to the initial act 
of 1946. 

The two most significant recommendations made by this committee have been 
incorporated in the Bailey bill, reeommendations which receive our warm and 
enthusiastic endorsement. 

We refer first of all to a reimbursement rate based upon participation rather 
than upon school age population. It is apparent to anyone reading the original 
School Lunch Act that its provisions and benefits were intended for the greatest 
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possible number of our children. Some of our States have done exceptionally 
well in bringing the benefits of the School Lunch Act to large numbers of their 
school population, while other States have been very lethargic. Under the present 
structure of the act, those who have done the least, benefit the most; on the con- 
trary, those who have administered the will of the Congress with the greatest 
fidelity benefit the least. 

The reason this inequity comes into being may easily be seen. Cash reimburse- 
ment is currently distributed on the basis of school age population (not even on 
school attendance), regardless of the number of this population who actually 
receive the bene‘iis of the act. The lower the percentage of the participation, 
the higher the reimbursement available per meal served. Witness some few States 
reimburse at 7 to 9 cents with many others between 2 cents and 3 cents per type A 
lunch. The present legislation therefore places a premium upon inactivity. 

Under the proposed amendment this situation would be reversed, the amount 
of money expended in any State would be keyed directly to the number of type A 
meals served in that State and a logical ratio would be established between the 
number of children served and Federal funds invested. The logic, practicality 
and fairness of this arrangement are recognized by American School Food Service 
Association, and the adoption of this amendment strongly urged. 

Secondly, our legislative committee has studied the proposal of the 5-cent mini- 
mum per meal and again enthusiastically supports the proposal. We believe 
that the National School Lunch Act has indeed met the purposes of the 79th Con- 
gress in creating it; as the health and well-being of the Nation’s youth have been 
improved, our national security has been strengthened; as the magnitude of the 
program has increased, domestic consumption of agricultural commodities has 
also increased. All of this has been accomplished and more—much more. 
Through the leadership and financial inducements of the Federal Government, 
schools have been led to accept and insist upon nutritional standards that very 
likely would never have been achieved in our generation in any other way. 

Unfortunately, even on the school campus, laudable standards of food and 
beverage selection are subject to compromise based upon pressure, profit and 
practice. To be completely candid, gentlemen, in many school systems (al- 
though certainly not in all) we are able to preserve food standards based upon 
human welfare and nutrition only because of the encouragement and inducement 
provided by Federal reimbursement. If and when this figure falls below 5 cents 
(and it is now as low as 2 cents in some instances), it begins to lose its effectiveness 
and our program commences to fall apart at the seams. We are advised that in 
the State of California, for example, this ‘falling apart’’ has already reached 
alarming proportions and that more than 70,000 children are daily being deprived 
of the benefits of the act in schools which have recently dropped out of the pro- 
gram. The Federal act sets the standards that must be met, so consequently, has 
some oblication to provide funds to enable States to meet these standards. 

Let us realistically appraise the effects of continued dropouts. 

First, health standards of our youth will deteriorate; 

Second, as health standards deteriorate, both physical fitness and mental 
capacity decline; 

hird, as recognized by the 79th Congress, as the physical and mental ability 
of our youth lags, so does our national security; 

Fourth, the steadily increasing efforts of the past 14 years to utilize the school 
food service program to teach nutrition will diminish and one of life’s most 
valuable lessons will be lost. 

The Federal Government is not in the school lunch program alone. Contribu- 
tions by States, school districts, parents, and children match the Federal funds 
many times over, sometimes as much as 9 to 1. But the Federal funds are un- 
questionably the glue which holds the entire program together. With Federal 
funds in meaningful amounts we have what is probably the greatest working 
experiment and the foremost educational program in human nutrition in the 
history of mankind; without Federal funds in meaningful amounts, our school 
food services revert to little more than one of the country’s larger chains of filling 
stations. 


Mr. Baruey. I see a representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture here. Do you have any comments you would like to make? 
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STATEMENT OF MARTIN GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Garser. I am Martin Garber, Director of the Food Distribu- 
tion Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, who, from the Federal standpoint, administers the 
program. 

I certainly think that Dr. Fuller has made a very fine explanation. 
We pointed out that we too think that participation is a very im- 
portant part of this. In my own mind I feel that if the appropriation 
does not get up to a certain level that our poorer States are hurt. 
They do not get the amount of money that they would or should. 

I think that the formula needs much further study. We have not 
had time to properly analyze it, so I think it requires more study. 

Mr. BalLey. Yeu will recall I invited the Department. to be ready 
to return if the committee desired any additional information as to 
their attitude on this legislation? 

Mr. Garser. Yes, sir. There may be basic principles which Dr. 
Fuller and we could not agree upon. For instance, if it has to reach 
a level of 5 cents before the ultimate of need is inserted into the pro- 
gram, I personally feel it should be there before that 5 cents is reached. 

For example, right in the State of Mississippi- 

Mr. Battey. Why not use West Virginia? 

Mr. GarsBer. Well, West Virginia. Under the distribution to 
West Virginia under the present formula, the element of need is in 
that formula, and they would get several hundred thousand dollars 
more under the present formula than under the proposed change, un- 
der the distribution of $93 million. We have no assurance that the 
Appropriations Committee will reach that higher level. 

Mr. FreELINGHUYSEN. That has been my concern. 

Mr. Garser. I know that. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. It should be equitable. If we can justify 
the increase, fine. I am not in favor of decreasing or even holding at 
this level if we need more money. I am worried about the effect of 
a formula which is good only if there is a lot of money involved. 

Mr. Garrer. One other point I would like to make. While we 
compare the four-plus percentage figure which is considered, Congress 
has seen fit to appropriate $45 million additional for us to buy com- 
modities which go into this program, so that the Federal contribution, 
if we count the commodities, means about 6 cents per lunch, plus the 
4 cents per Junch, making about 10 cents per lunch participation. 

These commodities are very, very valuable. 

The commodities are distributed on a participation basis. I think - 
the Appropriations Committee feels they are correcting that participa- 
tion by that method of doing things. 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other requests pending? 

Mr. Fuuuer. If I may make a concluding comment. We had 
formulas under consideration within the past 2 weeks that started to 
equalize the whole distance. We had another which started with the 
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five richest States’ average against the five poorest, and then had it 
all the way along the line. 

The reason this bill has the formula in it that it has is because 
these were the statistics that had been worked out by the Department 
on the basis of H.R. 12896, the other bill, so this formula is flexible. 

As far as the council, the NEA, and others I can speak for, including 
myself, we are not wedded to any particular formula. We want to 
do the right thing. 

Every time you move one way, though, you get debits in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Baivey. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. You have made a very 
effective presentation. 

Mr. McCord, if there are others to be heard I would suggest vou 
hold up sending the testimony we have taken so far for about a week 
so we might cover any further communications that come in. 

The hearing is adjourned. 


Xx 
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